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General Department, 


WASHINGTON MEMORIALS. 


Tue following is a copy of a letter Washington | 


addressed to Bishop White, respecting his con- 
tribution to aid poor families that had suffered 
during the ravages of the yellow fever in Phila- 
delphia. b. 
( Private.) 
PHILADELPHIA, 81st December, 1793. 
Dear Sir: It has been my intention ever 
since my return to the city, to contribute my 
mite towards the relief of the most needy in- 
habitants of it. The pressure of public business 
hitherto has suspended, but not altered my 
resolution. 


whose hands to place it:—whether for the use 
of the fatherless children & widows (made so 
by the late calamity), who may find it difficult, 
whilst provisions, wood & other necessaries are 
so dear, to support themselves ;—or to other, 
and better purposes (if any), I know not; and 
therefore have taken the liberty of asking your 
advice. 

I persuade myself justice will be done my 
motives for giving you this trouble. To obtain 
information, and to render the little I can afford 
without ostentation or mention of my name are 
the sole objects of these inquiries—with great 
and sincere esteem and regard, 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedt and 
affecto servt 
Go. WASHINGTON. 


Tue Rigut Rey.” Docr.® Wuire. 


TO GEO. CLYMER. 


A friend recently presented me the auto- 
graph of Gen. Washington, being a letter to Mr. 
Clymer, of which the following is a copy. It 
was found among the papers of the late Gen. 
Wade Hampton. R. W. G. 
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I am at a loss, however, for whose | 
benefit to apply the little I can give, & into | 
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Heap Quarters, Bucks County, 
Aug. 21, 177T. 

Sir: I have the honor to introduce to you 
Count Pulaski, of Poland, who will visit Phila- 
delphia to solicit of Congress a command in our 
army. 

I sometime ago had a letter from our mutual 
friend, Mr. Deane, speaking in terms equally 
favorable to the character and military abilities 
of this gentlem:.n—thus doubly recommended to 
your notice, you will be pleased, I am sure, to 
show him all courtesy, and promote his views 
to the extent of your power. 

With great respect and esteem, 
I have the honor to be 
Sir, 
Your most obed. servt, 
G°. WASHINGTON. 
GrorcE Otymer, Esq. 


TO GEN. KNOX. 
| The following copy of a letter written by 
|Gen. Washington to Gen. Knox, on the oceca- 
sion of the death of his (Gen. Knox,) son, I send 
| you for insertion. 

The original is in possession of the Bangor 
Mechanics’ Association. 0. 8. F. 


BanGcor, Me. 


PuiLapeLputa, Sept. 8th, 1791. 
My pear Sir: I have heard of the death of 
your promising son with great concern; and 
{sincerely condole with you and M's. Knox on 
| the melancholy occasion. Parental feelings are 
| too much alive in the moment these misfortunes 
happen to adinit the consolations of religion or 
| Philosophy, but I am persuaded reason will call 
| one or both of them to your aid, as soon as the 
| keenness of your anguish is abated. 
| He that giveth, you know, has a right to take 
j}away. His ways are wise—they are inscrutable 
and irresistible. 
] am ever your sincere & 
affectionate friend, 
G° WASHINGTON. 
Mas. Gey. Knox. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM COL, JAMESON TO GEN. 
WASHINGTON, 


Wricut’s TAVERN, Feb. 2d, 1778, 


Sir: I received yours of yesterday, and shal] 
execute your commands as soon as possible. I 
have not been able to see Gen! Lacy these seve- 
ral days. The militia on this and the Ridge 
Road have abandoned their posts since Satur- 
day, and are not yet replaced. I shall go in 
search of Gen! Lacy to-morrow, and fix on a day 
to do the business you have ordered. The mills 
on Pennypack and Frankford have furnished a 
great quantity of flour, which it has not been in 
my power to prevent with the men on this side 
the river, unless I could be with them day and 
night, as they are a set of the greatest villains I 
ever heard of. Many of them, I believe, have 
received bribes to let the inhabitants pass, but 
no proof against any but one Hood and one 
Reade, both of whom deserted last week upon 
my ordering the officers to collect all the men 
to this place. Others have robbed people on 


the road, two of which I have found out, but 
have not as yet confined them, as there are not 
three of the men that I could, with any degree 
of safety, trust my life with; am therefore wait- 
ing for the relief I am every day expecting 


before I do anything with them, as I am not 
certain but what many of them would desert if 
they knew any inquiry making into their con- 
duct. The mills on the Wissahickon I do not 
believe have furnished any quantity of flour to 
the city, as there are none of them that have 
their bolting cloths except Vanderon’s, Ma- 
thars’s, and Meredith, all of whom have pro- 
mised not to sell any to the inhabitants of the 
town. Shall execute your orders as soon as [ 
can find Gen' Lacy, if not countermanded. 
Cap" Howard has took about 100 people going 
to market last week, mostly women. There are 
about 10 tolerable horses, which I shall send to 
the quartermaster-general. There is one Tyson, 
a notorious villain, that I shall send as soon as 
I can get him and the witnesses. I have not 
been able to write since the 20th of last month, 
owing to my having received a wound in my 
fore-finger that day. I received a letter the 
15th of last month from Count Pulaski, to re- 
pair to the west side of the Schuylkill, and to 
take the command of all the horse on the lines 
on both sides the river, in consequence of which 
I repaired to Cap" Lee’s quarters to see what 
was to be done, and also to know what sum of 
money he might want for the expenses of his 
party, and intended waiting on your excellency, 
but hearing that you had sent an express to this 
side the river, with a letter for me, therefore, 
immediately on my return from pursuing the 
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British horse, the 20th, I set off for my post on 
this side the river, and: have been ever since 
trying to find out what you therein recom- 
mended. Now I understand I am charged with 
being absent from my post. Believe me, sir, if 
I had once thought that Count Pulaski would 
have ordered me to any place without your Ex- 
cellency’s knowledge, after knowing that you 
had given me orders to remain on this side, I 
should not have been absent without your per- 
mission. I am not conscious, sir, of having 
wantonly or willingly lost one hour’s duty since 
the first of my entering into the service, which 
was as early as any men were raised, except 
the Rifle regiment in the State from which I 
came. I am with all respect your Excellency’s 
humble servant, 
JouN JAMESON. 
His Excellency 
GEN. WASHINGTON, 
Head Quarters. 
Permit the bearer to pass express. 
JOHN JAMESON, 
Major 1st Rt. L. D. 


ARE THE MANHATTANS A MYTH? 


REFERRING to the Documentary History of 
New York, vol. iii. p. 28, I find: ‘The Man- 
hates are situated at the mouth.” The date is 
1624. De Laet says: ‘On the east side, upon 
the main land, dwell the Manatthans, a bad 
race of savages, who have always been very ob- 
stinate and unfriendly towards our country- 
men.” Again he states that the Hudson River 
was “called Manhattes, from the name of the 
people who dwelt at its mouth.” Again— 
“The great river of New Netherlands is called 
by some Manhattes, doubtless from the people 
who reside near its mouth.” Again—‘*On the 
right or eastern bank of the river from its 
mouth dwell the Manhatte or Manatthanes, a 
fierce nation, and hostile to our people, from 
whom, nevertheless, they purchased the Is- 
land,” ete. In 1671 (Doc. Hist., iv. 115), the 
island is called Manhattans, “from the people 
which inhabit the mainland on the east side of 
the river.” Doct. O’Callaghan (Hist. New 
Neth., i. 47, etc.) intimates that the island was 
called Manhattans “from or after the tribe of 
savages among whom the Dutch made their first 
settlement.” 

Here is certainly a strong array of proof justi- 
fying the conclusion that a tribe called the 
Manhattans actually existed, but I still have 
doubts, and they are based: First—on the fact, 
that in the letter announcing the purchase of 
Menhattan Island (Hal. Doc., i.) there is nv 
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mention of the purchase being made from the 
Manhattans. Second—in the early wars with 
the Indians, while the names of al/ other tribes 
are mentioned, that of the Manhattans does not 
occur. On the contrary, “the bad race of 
savages ” who caused the Dutch so much trou- 
ble, was the Weckguaesgeeks. All historical 
accounts agree that this tribe occupied the ter- 
ritory around New York. It was a Weckquaes- 
geek chief that was killed in 1626—a Weckquaes- 
geek who murdered Claes Smits— Weckguaesgeek 
who murdered Anne Hutchinson—the Weck- 
quaesgeek who led the war of 1648, and it was 
a Weckquaesgeek who was shot while stealing 
peaches from the garden of Van Dyck on Man- 
hattan Island in 1655, that again caused war. 
In the general treaties of peace, that of 1645 
mentions the Wappinecks, the Weckquaesgeeks, 
the Sintsings, and the Kichtawancks, and other 
tribes, but not the Manhattans. What became 
of this “bad race of savages” so soon after 
Dutch occupation? The tribe referred to by 
De Laet were numerous and warlike, and when 
they sold Manhattan Island, doubtless reserved, 
as was always customary, privileges of hunting 
and fishing. Zhird—if such a tribe had an ex- 
istence on Manhattan Island, would not some 
better evidence than mere villages existed show- 
Each tribe had its stronghold 
There is proof that the 


ing occupation ? 
—its castles or forts. 
Weckquaesgeeks had several such castles, but no 
proof, that I have discovered, that the Manhat- 
tans had one, or that one existed on Manhattan 
Island. Fourth—De Laet wrote from the re- 


presentation of others. His testimony and that 
of Vander Donck have been shown defective in 
relation to the existence and location of other 
tribes, and hence is stripped of its direct force, 
and, to my mind, is unsastained by contempo- 
raneous facts. My explanation of the subject is, 
that the Indians called the land in the vicinity, 
or the island, Manhattan, or an equivalent term, 
to denote some geographical peculiarity, and 
not as the name of the tribe. Various explana- 
tions of the term have been made. One writer 
says: “Mannahatta—a good piece of land on 
that side of the river called Mannahatta.” 
Schoolcraft refers the term to the Hell-gate pas- 
sage. Another, from the peculiar kind of wood 
growing there; and Heckelwelder, as signifying 


“the place of the original intoxication.” What- | 


ever may have been the meaning of the term, it 


was evidently used by the Indians signifying | 


locality—not tribe; and the term was continued 
in the same sense by the Dutch “from or after” 
the Indians. 

The opinion that the Manhattans had an ex- 
istence is ‘‘moss-grown,” and I shall not assume 
that it is positively erroneous. Will some of 
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your correspondents give us more light on the 
subject ? R. 
NEWBURGH, 1858. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NOTABLES 
IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE, MAY, 1780. 


We make room for a few extracts from Mr. 
Putnam’s forthcoming History, giving the first 
satisfactory account of the almost unknown 
“notables” of early Tennessee. 

‘“Much has been said and written of the 
‘anomalous government of Frankun’ (not 
Frank-land, as Haywood and others have called 
it), which was organized in East Tennessee, and 
the account of which forms one of the most 
interesting chapters in the annals of Tennessee. 
Much has been justly said in praise of its noble 
Governor, Gen. Sevier, who outlawed by the State 
of North Carolina, seized and ‘spirited away’ 
as a criminal, pursued and recaptured by his 
friends, chasing and subduing the Indians, 
triumphing over enmity, rivalry and persecution, 
elevated to the highest office in the gift of the 
people, made again and again, and yet again, 
Governor of the State of Tennessee, an honored 
and useful Senator in Congress, and, finally, at 
the urgent solicitation of the President of the 
United States, commissioner to establish peace 
and determine boundaries with the warlike In- 
dians, and there to sicken and to die, and ‘no 
stone to tell his resting-place!’ 

‘“‘Here we recover the history of a State, in 
every respect and aspect as peculiar as that— 
six years earlier in date—in active existence for 
several years, but of which the historians of 
Tennessee have had a very limited knowledge. 
Judge Haywood alludes to it on page 126, and 
others have only copied what he there says, and 
thus the most interesting incidents in Middle 
Tennessee history have hitherto remained un- 
known and unpublished.” 

Rains, Robertson, Eaton, and Mansker had 
begun the settlement near modern Nashville, 
but no government existed, and they were too 
far from the parent State to enjoy the benefits 
of its rule, 

“The people began to see, also, that they 
must resort to some uniform, active, and reliable 
measures for defence and self-government. They 
were in danger, not only from foes without, but 
there were (or were likely to be) some disputes and 
trouble among themselves. As in communities, 
even from olden time, so in some of these there 
were turbulent spirits, busy-bodies, murmurers, 
men seeking more than their own, and a few 
‘looking to have the preéminence.’ 

“There were, however, wise men who had 
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known the necessity, and enjoyed the advan- 
tages, of a form of government originating di- 
rectly from the people, and had participated in 
the organization and administration of such when 
at Watauga; they resolved upon the adoption 
of a similar compact here. As Richard Hen- 
derson, and other members of the ‘Transyl- 
vania Land Company,’ were here at this junc- 
ture, he was foremost in urging the adoption of 
some form of government; he and his survey- 
ing party had ‘come in,’ having run the line to 
the Tennessee River. Accordingly the compact 
or form of government, known as the govern- 
ment of the ‘General Arbitrators,’ Triers, or 
Judges, or, more appropriately, the ‘ Govern- 
ment of the Notables,’ was agreed upon, written 
out in fair hand, and all settlers who were dis- 
posed to observe and maintain good order and 
fair dealings were ready to subscribe these arti- 
cles of compact The original, together with 
many loose sheets of paper covered with writing, 
and of deep interest connected with the men 
and transactions of that day, were discovered 
by the writer of these sketches in the year 1846, 
in an old trunk which had evidently belonged 
to Colonel Robert Barton, who, as will be seen, 
was a useful citizen, one of the Notables of that 
day, and lost not his character for usefulness 
while he lived. 

‘“‘ When the people arrived upon the Cumber- 
land they saw no Indians, and they knew of no 
tribe that was settled between its waters and 
those of the Tennessee, nor of any Indian towns 
north of them and south of the Ohio. Here 
seemed to be a vast extent of woodland, barrens, 
and prairies, inviting human settlement and the 
improvements of civilization. Some Delawares, 
who had appeared on the head-waters of Mill 


Creek, and professed to have come only to hunt, | 
The Creeks and | 


had travelled a long distance. 
Cherokees claimed no lands within the limits of 


these new settlements, therefore, it is not sur- | 


prising that some of the people were reluctant 


to give much of their time and labor to the erec- | 


tion of forts and stations, when all wanted 


homes; and some had made haste to select the | 


choicest places, thus creating discontent with 
others. 

‘** But the desire and temptation to mark, and 
blaze, and scatter abroad, and locate as soon as 
they learned a little of the richness of the coun- 
try, was repressed by the experienced and pru- 
dent among them, sufficiently to ‘ agree to give a 
portion of their time and labor to the erection of 
a few “strongholds” and defences, as also for 
the deposit of provisions, arms, and ammuni- 
tion.’ 

“It was agreed that the fort at the Bluffs, or 
Nashborough, should be the principal one, and 
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the head-quarters. Others were commenced 
about the same time, at the spring in North 
Nashville, and was called Freelands; one on 
the east side of the river, upon the first high- 
land at ‘the river bank, called Eaton’s ;’ others 
at or near the sulphur spring, ten miles north, 
called Gasper’s, where is now the town of Good- 
lettsville; one on Station Camp Creek, about 
three miles from Gallatin, on the bluff, and by 
the edge of the turnpike, called Asher’s; one 
near the sulphur spring, eight miles from Galla- 
tin, called Bledsoe’s; one at the low lands on 
Stone’s River, where the pike passes, called 
‘Stene’s River,’ or Donelson’s (in our day 
known as Clover Bottom); and one at ‘ Fort 
Union,’ at the bend of the river, above the 
bluffs, about six miles distant: here was once 
the town of Haysborough. 

“The fort at Nashborough was erected upon 
the bluff, between the southeast corner of the 
square and Spring street, so as to include a bold 
spring which then issued from that point, and 
dashed down the precipice, giving much interest 
and charm to the location. 

“This post was fixed upon as the place for 
general meetings—and the name of Nashborough 
selected in honor of Francis Nash, of North 
Carolina, a Brigadier-General in the Continental 
army, mortally wounded at the battle of Ger- 
mantown, October 4th, 1777. 

“At this place the delegates, chosen by the 
people at the different stations, assembled and 
adopted the Compact of government; and here 
were held the meetings of the Notables, and the 
records kept, from which we shall freely quote. 





“The 13th day of May hath its claim to remem- 


| brance as that on which ‘ additional resolutions 


|and further association were entered into at 
Nashborough,’ to regulate entries and locations 
of land ; to protect and provide for the children 
| and widows of those who should die or be killed 
by the Indian; regulating the military defences ; 
valling into service men from each station; im- 
pressing horses; imposing, collecting, and ap- 
propriating fines, etc. And thus was initiated 
the ‘ Government of the Judges’ ‘General Arbi- 
trators, or Triers,’ ‘chosen by Freemen of the 
| different stations’ on the Cumberland. 
| “As the names of Richard Henderson, Natha- 
|niel Hart, and some others who were members 
of the great ‘ Transylvania Land Company,’ are 
| first in the roll of worthy signers to these arti- 
| cles, it is proper to repeat here that there was a 
lingering hope—in some strong confidence—that 
| the purchase made of the Indians in 1775 would, 
in some way, be of service to the early settlers. 
All felt contident that by that purchase the In- 
dian title was fairly and fully extinguished ; 
that, even should it be against good policy for the 
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State to recognize treaties between the Indians 
and private citizens, and that the same policy 
would discountenance the absorbing by a few in- 
dividuals of territory extensive enough for States, 
yet they hoped that by a multiplication of the 
parties interested, and by a partition of the 
lands among many, as also by reason of the con- 
sideration paid, and the great toils and perils 
endured, and positive advantages to the State 
accruing from the settlements, a liberal and 
equally sound policy would justify the confirma- 
tion to a good extent of titles to these settlers. 

** Col. Henderson was a sound lawyer, a man of 
thorough education, an accomplished gentleman, 
an honorable and patriotic man, and sought and 
took no advantage of the contidence placed in 
in him. Sales were made, but payment con- 
ditioned on a confirmation. By the experi- 
mental line he had run, he concluded that the 
true line between North Carolina and Virginia | 
would be some twenty miles north of the prin- | 
cipal settlements then making on the Cumber- 
land, therefore he and others ere long deter- 
mined to establish themselves nearer the Ohio 
River. Henderson had a house in the fort at 
Boonesborough, on Kentucky River. 

“ But this treaty-maker is entitled to the honor 
of having extinguished Indian claims to some of 
the richest lands in America, and of having 
assisted in the adoption of a written constitution 
of government for three distinct colonies, em- 
bracing territory enough to have formed three 
instead of two great States. It is a notable fact 
that he, or the company, at the very earliest 
day, contemplated and desired to form a State 
similar to ‘the thirteen.’ They applied to the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia in 1775, 
‘to unite with them in the same great cause of 
liberty and mankind,’ and to be admitted into 
the Confederacy, with the name of Zransyl- 
vania, 

** Col. Henderson had assisted in the erection of 
the station at Boonesborough, and in the organi- 
zation of a government, or, ‘Rules and Regu- 
lations,’ there, some years prior to the part 
which he acted here. He had his own house 
within the fort, or as forming a part of the in- 
closure. The same course pursued there in the 
settling of lands by the company, was adopted 
here. The policy was liberal—far more so than 
that which was subsequently adopted by the 
State. 

“‘ The State of Virginia, as did North Carolina, 
annulled his title, or refused to recognize sales 
under the company. Each State, however, 
granted to the proprietors two hundred thousand 
acres, and then appropriated to public uses the 
benefits of the treaty made with the Cherokees 
in 1775. The two hundred thousand acres 
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granted by Virginia were on the Ohio River, in 
what is known as Henderson County. The State 
of North Carolina made a similar grant, and 
thus the lands on the Cumberland became ex- 
empt from the claim of the Transylvania Com- 
pany. Purchasers here were never urged to 
make any payments on contracts into which 
they had entered. Old settlers ever retained for 


| Henderson a very high regard as a gentleman 


and patriot. 

‘Soon after the arrival of Capt. James Robert- 
son, the people at Nashborough, Freeland, and 
Eaton’s Stations, chose him to be a Colonel. 
Here was office conferred by the people, the 
highest authority; and it was by unanimous 
voice. He had aiready earned this distinction, 
and well did his conduct prove, ever after, that 
it was wisely bestowed. He now became the 
leading spirit in all the settlements in the Cum- 
district, Commander-in-Chief of the 
military forces, and ‘ Chairman or President’ 
of the Bench of Judges or Committee of Nota- 
bles, down to the period when these, sometimes 
salled Triers or Judges, descended from these 
primitive seats of distinction and usefulness, to 
be dignified as ‘ Justices,’ under commissions 
from the Governor of North Carolina. 

“Two hundred and fifty-six names are sub- 
scribed to the Constitution or Compact of gov- 
ernment; and it is exceedingly creditable and 
well worthy of notice, that the most of them 
wrote their own names, genuine autographs. 
The private and public history of many of them 
can be given (and, indeed, should be intro- 
duced or added, in order to render these sketches 
complete). Many descendants of those original 
signers are yet living in this State, in Mississippi 
and Kentucky. 

“ As we have already stated, there were eight 
stations established and settlements commenced 
in 1780, and the inhabitants or settlers there 
entitled to ‘representatives in the Tribunal of 
Notables’ or ‘ General Arbitrators,’ as follows: 

** From Nashborough, 3.’ 

“¢*From Gasper’s, 2. 
Lick.) 

** From Bledsoe’s, 1.’ (Now Castilian Springs.) 

““*From Asher’s, 1.’ (Station Camp Creek.) 

“From Freeland’s, 1.’ (Dr. M’Gavock’s or 
Horticultural Garden.) 

“*From Eaton’s, 2.’ 
side of the river.) 

“*From Fort Union, 1.’ 
rough was.) 

‘** Which said persons, or a majority of them, 
after being bound by the solemnity of an oath 
to do equal and impartial justice between all 
contending parties,’ ete., shall be empowered 
and competent to settle all controversies rela- 


(Gasper Mansker’s 


New Brooklyn, east 


(Where Haysbo- 
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tive to locations and improvements of Jands ; all 
other matters and questions of dispute among 
the settlers ; protecting the reasonable claims of 
those who may have returned to their families; 
providing implements of husbandry and food for 
such as might arrive without such necessaries ; 
making especial provision fer widows and or- 
phans, whose husbands or fathers may die or 
be killed by the savages; guaranteeing equal 
rights, mutual protection, and impartial justice ; 
‘pledging themselves most solemnly and sa- 
credly’ to promote the peace, happiness and 
well-being of the community ; to suppress vice 
and punish crime. This is a summary of what 
they resolved and ordained. 

“What a right beginning for a great State! 
Well may we feel proud to acknowledge indebt- 
edness to pioneers who had such a thorough 
knowledge of all the elements essential to good 
government; that, as a people, they understood 
the ‘rights of the people,’ well knowing the 
inherent and inalienable prerogatives which be- 
long to them: being men of foresight, principle, 
virtue, and patriotism, they could at once pro- 
nounce and enact what was appropriate and 
best: cheerful and prompt in obedience them- 
selves, vigilant and resolute to detect, condemn, 
and punish encroachments and violations. 

“* Knowledge is power,’ and the Whigs of the 
American Revolution possessed knowledge and 
used power knowingly, wisely, and well. 

“Having aided in a good work east of the 
mountain, and left it in capable and efficient 
hands there, they renewed their patriotic plans 
oa the banks of the Cumberland. The ‘solemn 
pledges’ then made were truly regarded as 
sacred, and were faithfully observed. Acts 
then determined, decisions then made, boun- 
daries then settled, have never been repudiated, 
unsettled or reversed. Questions of title were 
then considered, cases were then adjudicated, 
which at this day affect millions of dollars’ 
worth of property. There was never any de- 
fiance of the supreme authority ; no resistance 
to the arbitrament of the Judges or Committee 
of Notables. All acknowledged and felt the 
necessity of authority and law—all resolved to 
maintain the dignity and integrity of their en- 
actments. The judges did not abuse their trust, 
and the people had few difficulties to settle, 
few complaints to make of each other. The 
actual settlers were of industrious habits and 
quiet disposition, sober and moral, intent to do 
well for themselves and for their children after 
them. 

“Roving adventurers, refugees from justice, 
absconding debtors and mischief-makers, will 
find their way to new and retired settlements; 
and it requires firm and united remonstrance 
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and opposition on the part of citizens, who will 
not allow any lawless intermeddling with them- 
selves or their own rights, nor defiance of the 
laws by which all rights are secured, to hold 
such outlaws in check. A few men of known 
decision of character can accomplish a great 
deal for the peace of society and the rebuke of 
offenders. The Committees of Safety, which 
were numerous throughout the colonies during 
the War of Revolution, constituted an excellent 
police ; and: through their watchfulness and ex- 
ertions, Tories, horse-thieves, and other of- 
fenders, were detected, exposed, brought to 
punishment, or, if they fled, information was 
given and passed from committee to commit- 
tee, and so from State to State. 

“ One of the best elements of our free, popular 
government, was expressly set forth in the 
Compact of government at Nashborough, 
namely: the authority of the people; a power 
reserved to the people at the various stations, to 
remove their judge or judges and other officers, 
for unfaithfulness or misconduct, and to elect 
others to fill such vacancies. 

“‘This tribunal exercised the prerogatives of 
government in their fullest extent, with the 
single specified exception of infliction of capital 
punishment. They called out the militia of the 
stations, ‘to repel or pursue the enemy,’ im- 
pressed horses for such services as public ex- 
igency might demand, levied fines, payable in 
money or provisions, adjudicated causes, en- 
tered up judgments and awarded executions, 
granted letters of administration upon estates of 
deceased persons, taking bonds, ‘ payable to 
Colonel James Kobertson, Chairman of Com- 
mittee,’ etc. 

“The following paragraphs will certainly be 
read with much interest and proud approba- 
tion. Among all the eloquent declarations of 
rights, preambles, or recital of causes impelling 
to, or justifying popular proceedings, which 
distinguish the American era, we know of none 
to which we would sooner challenge attention 
than to these. 

“That as this settlement is in its infancy, 
unknown to government, and not included 
within any county in North Carolina, the State 
to which it belongs, so as to derive those whole- 
some and salutary laws for the protection and 
benefit of its citizens, we find ourselves con- 
strained, from necessity, to adopt this temporary 
method of restraining the licentious, and supply- 
ing, by wnanimous consent, the blessings tlow- 
ing from a just and equitable government; de- 
claring and promising that no action or com- 
plaint shall be hereafter instituted or lodged in 
any court of record within this State or else- 
where, for anything done, or to be done, in con- 
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pointed to prepare the annual report of the Ex- 


sequence of the proceedings of the said judges 
or general arbitrators, so to be chosen and 
established by this our Association. 

“*That as the well-being of this country de- 
pends, under Divine Providence, on unanimity 
of sentiment, and concurrence in measures; and 
as clashing and various interests and opinions, 
without being under some restraint, will most 
certainly produce confusion, discord, and almost 
ruin, so we think it our duty to associate, and 
hereby form ourselves into one society, for the 
benefit of present and future settlers, and until 
the full and proper exercise of the laws of our 
country can be in use, and the powers of gov- 
ernment exerted among us. 

“* We do most solemnly and sacredly declare, 
and promise each other, that we will faithfully 
and punctually adhere to, perform, and abide 
by, this our Association, and at all times, if need 
be, compel, by our united force, a due obe- 
dience to these our rules and regulations. 

“*In testimony whereof, we have hereunto 
subscribed our names, in token of our entire 
approbation of the measures adopted.’ 

“Such is the eloquent, beautiful, patriotic con- 
clusion of the Articles of Association of May 1, 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin State Historicar Socirery.—(Ofii- 
cers, vol. ii. p. 80.) Madison, November 9th, 
1858.—Hon. J. P. Atwood in the chair. The 
Librarian announced a long list of valuable do- 
nations. 

A splendid portrait, painted by E. Saintin, of 
New York, of Ramsay Crooks, who was born 
in Greenock, Scotland, Jan. 2d, 1787, and was 
engaged in the fur trade in Wisconsin as early 
as 1806—presented by Mr. Crooks, at the re- 
quest of the Society. 

From A. N. Kellogg, of Baraboo, an elk’s 
horn embedded in a section of a white oak tree, 
found in the town of Freedom, Sauk County, 
about half a mile north of the Baraboo River; 
the horn, from the age of the tree by the annu- 
al rings, must have been placed in the fork of 
the tree over one hundred years ago, and had 
become completely overgrown, except three of 
the prongs, which led to the curious discovery. 

December Tth, 1858.—Gen. W. R. Smith, 
Pres., in the chair. Letters were read from 
various correspondents, and a valuable list of 
additions to the library was announced. 

Messrs. Draper, Durrie and Conover were ap- 


ecutive Committee ; and the annual meeting of 
the Society, for the reading of the annual re- 
ports, and election of officers, was designated 
for Tuesday evening, Jan. 4th. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cu1oaco HistorioaL Soorety.—Nov, 80th.— 
Annual Meeting. The following were elected 
to fill the principal offices, viz. : 

President—William H. Brown, Esq. Vice- 
Presidents—Walter L. Newberry, Esq., Hon. 
William B. Ogden. Zreaswrer—Samuel D. Ward, 
Esq. Secretary and Librarian—William Bar- 
ry. Assistant Librarian—Ool. Samuel Stone. 
Corresponding Secretary—E. B. McOagg, Esq. 

On the evening of the 30th, the Society re- 
assembled, with a numerous company of ladies 
and gentlemen, invited guests, at the private 
residence of J. N. Arnold, Esq., where was read 
the annual report of the Secretary, followed by 
pertinent remarks by the Hon. W. B. Ogden; 
and an address was delivered by the Rev. R. H. 
Clarkson, D.D., on the objects and claims of the 
Institution. 

The total collections made during the year, for 
the Society’s library, included 2,369 bound 
books, 69 bound and unbound files of newspa- 
pers, 220 do. of periodicals, 278 charts, 5,039 
unbound books and pamphlets etc., making an 
aggregate of 8,074; which, with the collections 
of the eighteen months preceding, gives a total 
of 18,650. 

An interesting announcement was made at 
this meeting, by Lt. Col. J. D. Graham, U. S. A., 
of the recent discovery of the operation of 
lunar attraction upon the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, 

A series of accurate tidal observations has, 
during the last four years, been prosecuted under 
the superintendence of Col. Graham, resulting 
in the discovery above noticed. The supposed 
influence is more noticeable at the period of the 
moon’s conjunction or opposition, and in tran- 
quil weather, the observed extent of it being 
about two-tenths of a foot. 

The brief announcement by Col. Graham will, 
it is hoped, be followed by a detailed statement 
of facts and data at a future day. 

The agreeable social character of the meeting 
was not among its least noticeable characteris- 
tics and encouraging auguries, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Eneranp HIsToricaAL AND GENEALOGI- 
cat Sociery.—(Officers, vol. ii. p. 53.) Boston, 
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Dec. 1, 1858.—Monthly meeting. The President been but one celebration of the day by it, which 
and Vice-President being absent, Col. Almon D. | was in 1813. 
Mr. Holden, | said they had assembled at the invitation 


Hodges was called to the chair. 
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On the present occasion, Mr. W. 


the librarian, made his monthly report of addi- | of an associate who had six direct ancestors 


tions to the library. 

Mr. Dean, the acting corresponding secretary, 
reported, that letters, accepting membership, 
had been received from the following gentlemen : 

Resident.—Stephen Emmons and Hubbard W. 
Swett, of Boston: and H. W. Oushman, of Ber- 
nardston. 

Corresponding.—John McAllister, of Phila- 


delphia; Henry B. Dawson, of White Plains, N. | 


Y.; James 8. Loring, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
O. Benj. Richardson, 8. Hastings Grant, and Ed- 
ward E. Bowen, of New York city. 

Col. Samuel Swett gave an interesting sketch 
of the life of the late Jacob Perkins, of Newbu- 
ryport, whom he characterized as the greatest 
genius of his days. Col. Swett was a near neigh- 
bor of Mr. Perkins in Newburyport, and many of 
the facts stated were from personal knowledge. 
On motion of Hon. B. V. French, the thanks of 
the Society were tendered to Col. 5. and a copy 
of his paper requested. 

The Nominating Committee were instructed 
to report their list of candidates for the coming 
year, at an adjourned meeting, to be held on 
Wednesday, Dec. 15, at 4 o’clock, Pp. M. 

Boston, December 15.—Adjourned meeting. 


Ephraim G. Ware, Esq., was called to the chair. | 


The report of Hon. Francis Brinley, chairman 
of the committee, to whom was referred a com- 
munication from the Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, was read. This Society recommended 


petitions to Congress, from the various historical | 
and antiquarian societies in the Union, asking | 


aid, by a grant of land. The Committee ap- 
proved the plan, and reported in favor of such a 
petition. Their report being accepted, Messrs. 
Trask and Waterman were appointed to carry the 
vote into effect. 

Mr. Kidder, in behalf of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, reported the names of candidates for the 


principal offices of the Society, to be elected at | 


the January meeting, but stated the Committee 


had not yet agreed upon candidates for some of | 
The report was approved and re- | 
committed, with instructions to report in full at | 


the offices. 


the January meeting. 





Massaonusetts Historica, Socrery.—(Ofii- | 


cers, vol. ii, p. 174.)—On the anniversary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, this Society held a 
meeting at the residence of Judge Warren. The 
President, Hon, Robert ©. Winthrop, stated 


that over fifty years ago an attempt was made | 


tu pledge the Society to an annual celebration 


| 
| 


who were passengers in the Mayflower, and 
could claim two more, at least, in right of his 
wife. 

Mr. Winthrop then alluded to the mistaken 
popular impression that existed as to the pre- 
cise facts which occurred on this anniversary. 
An elaborate engraving, published in London, 
and dedicated to the people of the United 
States, in which the Pilgrims are represented 
as landing on the 15th of November, 1620; 
when, on that day, only a few of the company 
went ashore at Cape Cod as an exploring party. 
So it had been represented, that, on the 21st of 
December, 1620, the whole Pilgrim company 
landed at Plymouth; but the Mayflower, on 


| that day, was moored in Cape Cod harbor, hav- 
| irg on board Elder Brewster and all the women 


and children. On that day there only landed at 
Plymouth a party of explorers who had gone 
out in a shallop to seek a place for a permanent 
habitation; and it was many days before the 
whole company proceeded to Plymouth, 

Judge Warren described various memorials of 
the Pilgrims; the chair in which the President 
sat, which came over in the Mayflower; Gover- 
nor Winslow’s seal; the swords of John Carver, 
Elder Brewster and Miles Standish, and the 
original will of Perigrine White. The Standish 
sword was once in Dr. Belknap’s hands, who, at 
a time it was thought necessary to have volun- 


|teer night patrols in Boston, received from the 


late Judge Davis the following application for 
it, which we copy from the original : 
** Monpay EVENING. 
“Dear Sir: Will you confide to my care Miles 


| Standish’s sword till to-morrow morning. | 


shall think myself honored in mount (ing) guard 
with it. If I expected any use for it, however, 
I should hardly dare ask for the loan, lest this 
venerable weapon should, for the first time, be 
desecrated. * Yours as ever, 

* Dr. Belknap. “Jn. Davis.” 


Mr. Brigham read extracts from the invento- 
ries and wills, which he had copied, of Miles 
| Standish, Elder Brewster, Gov. Bradford, ete. 


Their wardrobe is mentioned—the colors of 
their coats and cloaks—showing no small love 
of dress. 

On motion of Prof. Felton, the thanks of the 
Society were presented to Hon. Edward Eve- 
rett, for the interesting, instructive and elo- 
quent eulogy pronounced by him on Thomas 
Dowse, and that he be respectfully requested to 


of the Landing of the Pilgrims, but there had | furnish a copy for publication. 
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Tne Essex Institute.—Salem, December 
9, 1858. The first meeting for the present sea- 
son. Vice-President Rev. J. L. Russell in the 
chair. 

Dr. R. H. Wheatland mentioned that the In- 
stitute had recently received a valuable and in- 
teresting collection of European fishes and rep- 
tiles from F. W. Putnam, comprising some sixty 
species. They were collected in Central Europe 
—the principal portion, however, in Germany. 


He also mentioned having found, during the | 


past few weeks, several specimens of a little fish 
hitherto undescribed, and which adds a new 
genus to Agassiz’s family of Etheostomoids, and 
since called Gymnolemus. 

The specimen of Thynnus, captured last sum- 
mer and presented to the cabinets of the Insti- 
tute, has not yet been identified with any of the 
described species, but may be found, on examin- 
ation, to be the young of the Thynnus secundo- 
dorsalis. 

Mr. Roberts presented in behalf of N. I. 
Bowditch, Esq., the desk used by his father, 
Dr. Nathl. Bowditch. The following commit- 


tee were appointed for making historical inves- 
tigations. D. Roberts, I. J. Patch, G. D. Phip- 
pen, G. R. Curwen, J. H. Stone. 


Dec, 23, °58.—The President, Rev. J. L. Rus- 
sell, in the chair. 

The President made some remarks upon the 
spawning of the eel. 

David Roberts, Esq., offered some interesting 
remarks respecting the early history of the Pil- 
grim Church, which we regret to be obliged to 
omit for want of room. 


Op Cotony Histortcat Society.—Zaunton, 
Dec. 6.—Monthly meeting. The President, Hon. 
John Daggett occupied the chair. 

The chief exercise of the evening, was the 
reading of a historical paper by Hon. P. W. Le- 
end, of Fall River, on * Algonquin, or Indian 
terms of the Old Colony and vicinity, with re- 
marks on the Indian languages generally.” 

After some remarks upon the value and inter- 
est of this branch of ethnology, the Hon. gentle- 
man traced the general boundaries of the Algon- 
quin tribes, as included within lines drawn from 
Cape Hatteras to the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi, thence east to the coast north of New- 
foundland, and thence along the seashore to the 
cape first mentioned—excepting the Iroquois and 
Indians within this triangle, spoke varying dia- 
lects of the same generic language. 

The reader next analyzed and defined many 
familiar Indian names of places, rivers, ponds, 
hills, ete., in the eastern part of Massachusetts. 
A full report of these designations cannot be 
civen without quoting a large portion of the paper 
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itself. A sample or two of those not explained 
elsewhere may be given. 

Assawampset, a pond in Middleborough, was 
derived from nassin, a stone, and wampi, white, 
the place of the white stone. The Watuppa Ponds, 
which give the motive power to the factories in 
the city of Fall River, were traced, in their deri- 
vation to Wootuppacut, a Minse word for clear 
water. 

Using these individual solutions, the author 
proceeded to characterize the Indian dialects 
generally as mainly syllabic, and capable of al- 
most endless combinations, expressive sometimes 
of whole sentences. The tracing of the radical 
words through their various abbreviations and 
collocations was a work of deep interest, but of 
frequent uncertainty in its results. Once only 
had the attempt been made by an Indian to re- 
duce his language to writing. That was made 
by Sequoyah or Guest, a native Cherokee. His 
etfort was successful, and stands a monuinent of 
his natural genius. But his grave, without amon- 
ument, on the shores of the Pacific, is another 
sad lesson of the poverty and obscurity which 
often closes over extraordinary native abilities. 

The paper was deeply interesting, as the tal- 
ents and long investigation of the author in this 
department of antiquities led the audience to 
expect. 

The Society then adjourned to their annual 
meeting on the first Monday evening in January. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryianp Hisroricat Sociery.— Baltimore. 
Dec. 2d.—Monthly meeting. The Chair was 
taken by the President at the usual hour; and, 
after the reading of the record and the announce- 
ment of donations, the following gentlemen were 
elected corresponding members: Frank M. Et- 
ting, of Phila.; Edward Armstrong, of Phila. ; 
George F. Tilden, of Castine, Me.; Dr. William 
Edward Cook, of Boston, Mass. 

A paper was read by 8. F. Streeter, on “ The 
Susquehannocks and the Senecas, in Maryland, 
in 1663 and 1664.” Before commencing the 
reading of his paper, Mr. 8. alluded to an article 
contributed by John Gilmary Shea, Esq., to a 
recent number of the Historical Magazine, in 
which he had traced the history of the Susque- 
hannocks to their extinction, and shown the iden- 
tity of the Susquehannocks with the Minquas, 
Andastes, Andastones, Gandastogues, and Co- 
nestogas, of different writers. On nearly all the 
points made by Mr. Shea, he had come to pre- 
cisely similar conclusions, after a faithful study 
of the history of the tribe. Of his investiga- 
tions to ascertain the present locality of the fort 
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of the tribe, and his success, he had given an 
account some time since, at one of the regular 
meetings of the Society. As to the date of the 
conquest of the tribe by the Senecas, he was not 
fully satisfied, since Charlevoix fixes the date of 
their subjugation at “the end of the year 1672.” 
He then proceeded to show how closely allied 
were the Marylanders and the Susquehannocks, 
in the years 1663 and 4; the inroads made into 
the province by the Senecas, whose war parties 
aimed at destroying both the Indians and their 
allies, and the measures adopted by the govern- 
ment and people for their defence. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the Society 
adjourned to the first Thursday in January, 1859. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Numismatic Sociery.—-Philadelphia, Dec. 
2d, 1858.—At a stated meeting of this Society, 
the following gentlemen were elected officers for 
the ensuing year: President—Joseph J. Mickley. 
1st Vice-President—Arthur G. Cotlin. 2d Vice- 
President—Richard W. Davids. Corresponding 
Secretary—Wm. 8S. Vaux. Recording Secreta- 
ry—Alfred B. Taylor. Treaswrer—Mark W. 
Collet, M.D. Librarian—Samuel H. Fulton. 
Curator—J. Ledyard Hodge. 


OHIO. 


Pronger Association.— Cincinnati, O., Jan. 
1.—President—Nicholas Longworth.  Vice- 
President--Thomas Henry Yeatman. COorres- 
ponding Secretary—Wm. P. Stratton. Record- 
ing Secretary—-Stephen Wheeler. Assistant Re- 
cording Secretary—Caleb B. Greene. Treas- 
urer—Adam N. Riddle. Executive Committee— 
Wm. B. Dodson, Eden B. Reeder, Isaac McFar- 
land, John Jackson, J. F. Cunningham. 

John H. D. Johnson, of Piqua, was elected a 
Corresponding Secretary, and J. F. Cunning- 
ham admitted to membership. 

Amendments to the Constitution were sub- 
mitted by the Committee appointed to revise it, 
and after some discussion, the subject was post- 
poned until the next meeting of the Association, 
upon the last Saturday in January. 


NEW YORK. 

American GroGRAPHIcaL Socrery.—(Officers. 
vol. iii. p. 15.) New York, Jan. 6.—Monthly 
meeting. The Rev. Dr. Hawks, President of the 
Society, occupied the chair. After the reading 
of the minutes, Mr. Russell, on behalf of the 
Council of the Society, presented the resignation 
of F, A. Conklin, Esq., late Treasurer, and an- 
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nounced the election of Frank Moore, Esq. in 
his stead. 

Mr. Moore reported that the Society had in 
bank $722. To this amount is to be added $50, 
which Dr. Hawks had subscribed as a commnu- 
tation for life membership. 

The President announced, as the Special Com- 
mittee to codperate with Dr. Hayes in the pros- 
ecution of his plans for Arctic research, Messrs. 
Ely, Grinnell, Belmont, Lefferts, and Pierrepont. 

Mr. Adamson, former Secretary of the Society, 
gave notice that he should, at the next meeting, 
offer a resolution to the effect that the Corres- 
ponding Secretaries of the different Missionary 
Societies should be added to the corresponding 
members of the Society, ez-officio, and that a 
special committee should be appointed for carry- 
ing on a regular correspondence with the mis- 
sionaries laboring in foreign lands, as with those 
now among the Indian tribes of our own country. 

Dr. Abraham Gesner, of Brooklyn, who was 
once employed by the British Government to 
make a geological survey of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and who, in that capacity, made a 
thorough examination of the fishing-grounds in 
the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, read an interest- 
ing paper on the fisheries of North America. 

Mr. Jay, Chairman of the Special Committee 
appointed to raise $1,000 to establish, on a per- 
manent basis, a Magazine, which should be de- 
voted to the interests of the Society, reported 
that the object had been accomplished by the 
subscription of $50, from each one of the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen: Messrs. Adam Norrie, 
D. H. Arnold, G. H. Ward, James Brown, Fred- 
erick E. Prime, John D. Jones, Augustus Schell, 
Royal Phelps, Reuben Withers, David Thomp- 
son, James Punnett, John ©. Green, Richard 
Lathers, Auguste Belmont, Wm. Aymer, Geo. 
Griswold, Wm. H. Fogg, A. A.‘Low, J. O. Have- 
meyer, John David Wolfe. 

The Society then adjourned, 


American Numismatic Socrery.—New York, 
Jan. 6.—This Society was formed in April, 1858, 
and holds its meetings at room No. 44 Bible 
House. Itnumbers about 30 members. Its ob- 
jects are to make as complete a collectivn as 
possible of numismatic works, and also to get 
together a collection of coins, and to make a cen- 
ter of numismatic intelligence. Meetings are 
held twice a month, at which coins are present- 
ed and described, and the members read com- 
munications in relation to coins or medals, An 
interesting description of political medals, from 
the days of Jackson to the present, was among 
the papers read. The officers of the Society are 
as follows: 

President—-Robert J. Dodge. Vice-President-- 
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Henry Bogert. TZreasurer—Wm. 8S. Frederick 
Mayers. Recording Secretary—James Oliver. 
Corresponding Secretary—-Frank H. Norton, 
Astor Library, N. Y. Curator—W. L. Bram- 
hall. Librarian—James D. Foskett, Standing 
Committees—American Coins—Messrs. Norton, 
Sage, and Oliver. Foreign Coins—Messrs. May- 
ers, Bogert, and Groh. Library—Messrs. Fos- 
kett, Hill, and Bramhall. Zransactions—Messrs, 
Oliver, Mayers, and Norton. 


New York Hisroriocat Soomry.—January 
4th.—President, Luther Bradish, in the chair. 

O. 8. X. Peck, Esq., presented a fine statuette 
of Gen. Jackson. 

The president made a valuable donation of 
books to the library, among which was a set of 
the Preliminary Reports of the Geological Sur- 
veys of the State of N. Y. 

Richard Varick De Witt, Esq., of Albany, 
presented a drawing of the steamer Clermont, 
the first boat built by Fulton. 

Mr. Folsom, chairman of the Committee on 
nominations, reported the following list of offi- 
cers for the forthcoming year, who were unan- 
imously elected. President—Luther Bradish. 
First Vice President—Thomas De Witt, D.D. 
Second Vice President—Frederic De Peyster. 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Edward Rob- 
inson, D.D. Domestic Corresponding Secretary 
—Samuel Osgood, D.D. Recording Secretary— 
Andrew Warner. Treaswrer—William Chaun- 
cey. Librarian—George Henry Moore. 

Mr. Schell read the annual report of the exe- 
cutive committee, which shows the Society to be 
in a highly prosperous condition. 

The Treasurer reported on hand, Jan. 1, 1858, 
$416 52. Receipts during the year from various 
sources, $9,138 27. Expenditures, $9,420 96. 

The Librarian’s report was an able and inter- 
esting document, showing the library to be in- 
creasing in value and usefulness. About one 
thousand volumes have been added to the library, 
besides maps, charts and pamphlets—donations. 

On the nomination of Mr. Brodhead, Hon. R. 
©. Winthrop, of Boston, and on nomination of W. 
K. Strong, Gov. Morgan, of N. Y., were unani- 
mously elected honorary members of the society. 

The paper of the evening, entitled ‘* Henry 
Oruger,” was read by H. OC. Van Schaack, Esq. 

Mr. Crucer was born in New York in 1739. 
His father and grandfather had both been lead- 
ing merchants of the city, and had each in turn 
served several timesas mayor. Their mercantile 
house hada branch at Bristol, Eng., where Henry 
Cruger at an early age established himself. In 
1774 he was returned as its representative to the 
House of Commons, and served as Mayor of the 
city in 1781. His colleague was Edmund Burke. 
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Cruger made a hit with his maiden speech. Mr 
Vardill, a Trinity church clergyman, was pre- 
sent, and wrote home in ecstasies. -Garrick says 
that “‘he never saw human nature more ami- 
ably displayed, than in the modest address, pa- 
thos of affection for his country, and graceful 
gesture discovered by Mr. Cruger in his speech.” 

Mr. Cruger took a decided stand in favor of 
his native country in the various debates on 
American affairs. He retorted with such seve- 
rity on Col. Grant, who had served in America, 
and stated that the Americans “ would never 
dare to face an English army, and that by their 
laziness, uncleanliness and radical defects of 
constitution, they were incapable of going 
through the service of a campaign,” that he 
was called to order by the speaker. 

Cruger was defeated in the election of 1780, 
but returned again in 1784, while absent from 
the country. He seems to have been heartily 
liked by his constituents, and to have entered 
witlr great spirit into the canvass. The motto 
‘““Cruger and Liberty” was marked on Bristol 
glass-ware. A faded election favor, with the 
names Cruger and Burke embroidered thereon, 
was held up to the audience. 

Frank and engaging manners, and a hand- 
some vigorous person, aided his popularity. 

Soon after his last election, Mr. Cruger returned 
with his family to New York. He took a final 
farewell of the old country, presenting, with his 
wonted liberality, and perhaps as an offering to 
the new-born Republic, his court dresses to the 
Park Theatre. 

Mr. Cruger served in the State Senate for a 
term. He lived to the great age of eighty-eight, 
preserving his cheerfulness to the last. 

The society passed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Van Schaack for his interesting paper, request- 
ing a copy for the archives. 

The proceedings of the evening were concluded 
by an eloquent address from Rev. Dr. Hawks, 
on offering a resolution of thanks to a number 
of New York ladies for the presentation of a 
portrait of Dr. Kane to the Society. The por- 
trait is the production of the eminent artist, 
Thomas Hicks. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Tue Prestpent’s MANSION AND WASHINGTON 
Soomry IN THE YEAR 1807.—The following let- 
ter to a lady was written by Dr. Samuel L. 
Mitchill, while a member of the Senate of the 
United States, from the State of New York. As 
an interesting picture of society in the national 
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capital more than fifty years ago, it seems 
worth preserving in the pages of the Historical 
H. ©. 


‘* WASHINGTON, Jany. 31st. 1807. 

“The greatest exhibition in Wash- 
ington is the Levee of Mr. Jefferson on New- 
Year’s day. A large number of fashionable and 
respectable people here make it a point to visit 
the President on the first of January, and that 
gentleman is always civil enough to be at home 
and receive them. It is the only great Levee- 
day at our Court. On this occasion the com- 
pany assembles voluntarily, and without invita- 
tion. Among the personages present I observed 
the King and Queen of the Mandans, a tribe of 
Indians living about 1,600 miles up the River 
Missouri. His Majesty was dressed in a sort 
of regimental Coat, given him by the Govern- 
ment since his arrival, and her Majesty, wrapped 
in a blanket, sat on one of the sofas in the great 
Audience chamber, and received the visits of 
the ladies and people of quality; when I had 
the honor of being introduced she did not rise, 
nor did she quit her seat during any part of the 
ceremony. Another person of distinction was 
the French minister. This great military char- 


acter is distinguished by the uncommon size and 
extent of his whiskers, which cover the greater 
part of his cheeks, and also by the profusion of 


lace covering his full dress coat. The British 
minister and lady were there; they have Jately 
succeeded Mr. and Mrs. Merry, and being 


newly arrived they attracted a good deal of | 


notice, particularly the lady, who is a pretty 
Philadelphian. 

“The greater part of the Senators were there, 
and the few whose wives were in town brought 
them thither to partake of this great exhibition. 
So were present the principal heads of the ex- 
ecutive departments, with their help-mates. 
They came forth on this grand occasion to pay 
the homage of their respects to the chief magis- 
trate of the Nation. 
of Representatives, the respectable resident in- 
habitants, the officers of the army and navy, 
the strangers of consideration who happened to 


be in the city, and the Osage Indians, men and | 


women, little and big, crowded into the Presi- 
dent’s house to share in the festivities of the 
morning. The day was very favorable, and 
the assembly brilliant as you may suppose. 
Great mirth and humor prevailed, and you may 
easily conceive wherefore, when it is computed 
that besides the smiles, cordiality and welcome 
which the Company received from their gene- 
rous entertainer, they consumed for him a 
quarter cask of wine, a barrel of punch, and an 
hundred weight of cake, besides other nick- 
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nacks to a considerable amount. While the 
refreshments were passing around and the com- 
pany were helping themselves, a band of music 
entertained them with martial and enlivening 
airs. Before the hour of dinner the assemblage 
of people dispersed, well pleased with their 
manner of spending the morning, and in high 
hope that Mr. Jefferson might long continue in 
the Presidential chair. The ladies in particular 
were charmed with his handsome way of doing 
things. 

“The Dancing Assemblies are conducted very 
much as they have been for several years. Min- 
uets are quite out of fashion, but contré-dances 
and Cotillions are as much in voge asever. The 
Ball opens with the former, and after a few sets 
the dancers generally enter upon the Cotillion. 
The ladies, generally speaking, dress in gay 
colors, and with a greater display of finery than 
our New Yorkers; they therefore appear to 
advantage on the floor. I think the rooms this 
year contain a greater proportion of beauty, but 
the Belles are less numerous than heretofore. 
Still, as you know, the scarcity of the commodity 
makes it the more dear and yaluable. Private 
parties are frequent. I have told you before 
that there is a great deal of high life at Wash- 
ington—there are a number of families here 
who delight in gay, fashionable displays; the 
succession of these renders the place agreeable 
enough for polite strangers of all sorts, and par- 
ticularly for ladies—a woman of quality who is 
fond of racketing and carousing need be at no 
loss for occupation in Washington during the 
session of Congress. At these gatherings, the in- 
dividuals assembled amuse themselves in the cus- 
tomary way. Tea and coffee, cakes, fruits, lemon- 
ade, and wines and other refreshments are offered. 
Talking parties, Whist parties, Loo parties, music 
and dancing parties, are formed in the several 
chambers thrown open on the occasion, accord- 
ing to the humor of the guests, and other cir- 
cumstances. Many of the ladies refuse to gam- 
ble, but with others cards are almost the neces- 
saries of life, and some of the fair creatures have 
acquired remarkable skill iu their use. Pockets 
are not yet restored to their places, while reti- 
cules and bags are quite in disuse. The nudity 
of dress which has prevailed for the several past 
years is still in fashion, and shape appears 
thro. the transparencies as plain as ever. 

‘The President of the Senate is much more in- 
dulgent to the ladies than his predecessor was. 
Col. Burr excluded them from the fires and 
floor where the Senators sit, and confined them 
to the Gallery, but Clinton admits them to the 
places they before occupied in the Lobby. The 
consequence is, that the Presiding officer, who 
is a man of gallant spirit and feeling, has the 
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We may remark that, at present, Braddock’s 


fair full in his eye and enlivens himself with the 
prospect during a tedious debate. The senators, 
too, can now and then leave their scarlet arm- | 
chairs and relieve their weary limbs, while they 
saunter about the lobby, and pay their adora- 
tions to the sovereigns of the land.” 


THAOKERAY ON THE WeEsTERN SLOPE OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES.—The new Historical Society, says 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, of West Pennsy|lvania, 
may find a nut to crackin the last number | 
of Thackeray’s “ Virginians,” published in the 
December Harper. George Warrington, who was 
supposed to have been killed at Braddock’s de- 
feat, has re-appeared, and relates his American 
experiences to his family in England. He de- 
scribes the British and Colonial troops marching 
from Philadelphia towards Fort Duquesne ; how 
they were beaten at the spot now known as 
Braddock’s Field, and how he (Warrington) was 
for a long time a prisoner at Fort Duquesne. 
By bribing his French custodian, he escapes, 
and takes his course towards Virginia, up the 
Monongahela River, along the right bank to the 
spot of Braddock’s defeat. Here George goes 
on: 

‘“We presently crossed the river (Mononga- 
hela), taking our course along the base of the 
western slopes of the Alleghanies, and through a 
grand forest region of oaks and maple, and enor- 
mous poplars that grow an hundred feet high, 
without a branch. . . . . So we passed the 
two ranges of the Laurel Hills and the Alle- 
ghanies. The last day’s march of my trusty 
guide and myself took us down that wild, mag- 
nificent pass of Wills’ Creek, a valley lying be- 
tween cliffs, near a thousand feet high—bald, 
white, and broken into towers like huge forti- 
fications, with eagles wheeling around the sum- 
mits of the rocks, and watching their nests 
among the crags. 

““And hence we descended to Cumberland, 
whence we had marched the year before, and 
where there was now a considerable garrison of 
our people. Oh! you may think it was a wel- 
come day when I saw English colors again on 
the bunks of our native Potomac.” 

Now, Braddock’s defeat took place upon 
the right bank of the Monongahela, as Mr. 
Thackeray has it; but it will puzzle western 
antiquarians to ascertain how, hy crossing to 
the left, or western bank, Mr. Warrington and 
his trusty guide could reach ‘the base of the 
western slopes of the Alleghanies,” which are 
very considerably further east than that stream. 
Every step he took back from the river, on the 
left bank, would have led him toward Washing- | 








ton, Greene, and Fayette counties, and beyond 
them towards the extreme west of Virginia. 


| Field shows but few traces of the famous defeat 


of July 9th, 1755. The ravine through which 


| the British troops defiled, has been almost filled 


up, and the undergrowth which concealed the 
French and Indians, on either side, has been 
thinned out. Occasionally the tiller of the soil 
turns up on the spot a bullet, a bone, an arrow- 
head, or piece of asword or musket; but be- 
yond this, the traveller along the river road 
(which runs close by,) sees nothing to indicate 
the site of a deadly conflict. 


PAPPARINAMIN.—This ancient place is located 
by some writers on the Westchester side of 
King’s Bridge. But this is a mistake. In the 
original Dutch patent, dated 18th August, 1646, 
it is described as situated ‘‘ On the end of the 
island of Manhattans ;” and in an old MS., now 
before me, dated 1700, it is stated to be a place 
situate ‘on the island of New York, joining the 
river, upon which the bridge called King’s 
Bridge is built.” It lies now about 228th street, 
New York city, between Spuyten Duyvel Ureek 
on the west, and Harlem River on the east. 


E. B. 0’°0. 


OCoxsaoxiz.—This name seems to be a corrup- 
tion of the Algonquin word Kaaks-aki, the 
country of the wild-goose ; from Haak, a goose. 


Passarox.—This is a Delaware word, and 
was originally written Pachsaiek. It means 
“a valley.” C. 


Nuea Hisrorro#z.—In a recent perusal of 
Irving’s deeply interesting Life of Washington, 
a few slight inaccuracies in the account of 
Brandywine Battle were observed, and are here 
noted. If deemed worthy of a place in the 
Historical Magazine they are at the service of 
the editor. 

In volume iii. p. 186, the Brandywine Creek 
is described as ‘‘ emptying itself into the Dela- 
ware.” It certainly does get into the Delaware, 
but it first empties itself into the river Christ- 
ina, a short distance above the mouth of the 
latter stream. The name of this river is 
very often, and very erroneously written Christ- 
tana. See the Swedish historian, and Mr. Du- 
ponceau, in the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, vol. iii. p. 86. 

The contents at the head of chapter xix. of 
Irving’s Washington, vol. iii. p. 197, give the 
words, ‘“MAassAcRE oF SMALLWOOD’s MEN.” 
This is clearly a mistake; and should read, 
Massacre,of Wayne’s men, which took place on 
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the night of September 20, 1777, in Wayne’s 
camp, about two miles southwesterly from the 
public house known as having the sign of Gen. 
Paoli. 

At page 199, the Welsh township of 7redy/- 
Jrin, in which the British were encamped, is 
erroneously written, “* Zrydraffin.” 

The General Grey, who figured in the Massa- 
ere near Paoli, was afterwards Sir Charles 
Grey and Zarl Grey, grandfather of the present 
Earl, late Lord Howick. Irving writes the 
name “ Gray,” p. 200. At the same page, and 
also in the next (201), the officer ‘‘second in 
command,” in Wayne’s camp, on the night of 
the “ Paoli Massacre,” is named ‘Colonel Hamp- 
ton.” His name was Humpton. The writer of 
these notes knew him personally, when Adju- 
tant-General of Pennsylvania, under Governor 
M‘Kean. He was a citizen of Chester County. 
It is understood that Colonel Humpton was the 
officer who demanded a court martial on Gen. 
Wayne, for bad management that dismal night ; 
though Irving relates that the “second in com- 
mand,” “by delay, or misapprehension of orders, 
and an unskillful position of his troops, had ex- 
posed them to be massacred.”—Vol. iii. p. 201. 


Whoever might have been to blame, it was | 


certainly an unlucky affair. But the country 
could not afford to lose, or even to disparage, 
the services of Gen. Wayne, and he was accord- 
ingly acquitted with honor. It is not known to 
the writer whether any official charge of mis- 
conduct was ever preferred against Col. Hump- 


ton. we DB 
West-CueEster, PENN. 1858. 


Masor Watpron’s Cuarr.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, who signs himself “* Syd- 
ney,” in a letter dated Dover, N. H., Oct. 26, 
1858, makes the following remarks upon this 
chair : 

“There is quite a lively discussion abroad in 
regard to the identity of Major Waldron’s chair, 


exhibited at the late State Fair. It is known as 
the chair in which Major Waldran, the patriot 
and soldier, was murdered by the Indians in 
1689. He was then an old man. ‘Q.’ in the 
Dover Enquirer, supposed to be Rev. Alonzo 
H. Quint of Jamaica Plain (a son of Dover), an 
active member of the N. E. Historic Genealo- 
gical Society, thinks ‘it is a joke, and that the 
Waldrons never would have parted with so valu- 
able a relic.’ Like many others, this family was 
compelled by circumstances to sell their pro- 
perty, and this chair was sold, April 14, 1821, at 
the administrator’s sale, Hon. Asa Freeman, 
auctioneer, and bought by William Perkins, the 
father of the exhibiter, Michael R. Perkins, Esq. 
This is positive. Mr. Q. also says, ‘Itis an un- 
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doubted fact that his house was burned to the 
ground, with all its contents, including this very 
chair, ete.’ His authority is Dr. Belknap, I 
suppose. Hildreth says differently, that the 
house was not burned down, though set on fire. 
The belief in the identity of the ‘ auld relic,’ is 
as substantial and solid as ever. However, it 
is a good nut for historians to crack—if they 
can.” 


Tue Cent oF 1793.—There are two varieties 
of the cent which bears this date, one with a 
wreath around the words “one cent,” and the 
other, which I suppose to be the earlier die, 
having a chain surrounding the same words. 
A specimen of the latter variety brought re- 
cently at auction in New York the sum of 
$1 88. 

In looking over the Argus, published at Bos- 
ton, under date of Tuesday, March 26, 1793, I 
found the following paragraph : 

“The American cents” (says a letter from 
Newark), “do not answer our expectations. The 
chain on the reverse is but a bad omen for 
liberty, and liberty herself appears to be in a 
fright. May she not justly cry out in the words 
of the apostle, ‘ Alexander the coppersmith has 
done me much harm ; the Lord reward him ac- 
cording to his works !’” 

It will be remembered that Alexander Hamil- 
ton was at that time secretary of the Treasury. 

L. ©. 


HarrrorD, 1858. 


SnutrLewortn’s VoyacE To AMERIOA.—From 
the South Carolina State Gazette and Daily 
Advertiser. Wednesday, December 1, 1784. 
Extract of a letter from London, Sept. 7. 

“Mr. Shuttleworth is arrived at his elegant 
villa on the Thames, from his famous excursion 
to America in his own yacht. He. has been 
gone 14 months, and in that time has traversed 
the coast of North America from the Gulph of 
Florida to Hudson’s Bay. He went into 147 
ports, and navigated every Creek and River, so 
that he has come home with, perhaps, the best 
set of charts of that extensive coast of any ex- 
tant, and certainly with great knowledge of the 
manners of the people. 

“The pleasures of this gentleman are very 
singular, but they are highly beneficial and 
praiseworthy. With afortune of more than 
20,0007. per an., he gratifies his love of travel- 
ling to excess, and for the last 14 years has, in 
his own yacht, made annual excursions to diffe- 
rent parts of the world. This present vessel, 
the Lively, is about 140 tons burden. She is 
made fore and aft for accommodation. Besides 
the company in the cabin, she has about 25 
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hands on board, and can fight upon occasion, 
eight or ten guns. Mr. Shuttleworth is a most 
experienced seaman, and commands the yacht 
himself. He has a Surgeon, a Chaplain, a 
Draughtsman, and other professional gentlemen 
on board, with the comfort of a finished cook, 
and the best stock of provisions and wine that 
wealth and a liberal heart can purchase. Nor 
is he, in these delightful excursions, without 
that best and dearest comfort, the society of the 
ladies. He has been accompanied this last trip 
by a beautiful Frenchwoman. While in the 
Delaware he entertained General Washington 
on board. He penetrated into the Indian Ter- 
ritories, and had the opportunity of viewing the 
American States in the first moments of their 
emancipation and in all the madness of their joy 
on that occasion. He also visited the refugees in 
Port-Roseway. In traversing the Atlantic he, at 
the particular request of some distinguished offi- 
cers, spent several days in cruising for the dis- 
covery of that new Island, with the existence 
of which the naval world has been entertained 
for some time. ‘The island is said to have been 
seen some years ago, about 70 leagues to the west 
of Cape Clear; but it is certainly a fiction, it must 
have been a fog bank. He is now gone down 
to his seat in Lancashire, where, since he has 
been gone, a most valuable copper mine has 
been discovered. His yacht is laid up off his 
seat at Greenhith till next March, when he sets 
off for the Mediterranean.” 

The above may prove an interesting notice to 
some of your readers, who delight, as I do, in 
yachting. 1 think we may put down Mr. Shut- 
tleworth as one of the earliest pleasure adven- 
turers of whom there is any record. I should 
be glad to know if any account of his voyages 
has been published. BF. 

HaGtey, 8. C., 1858. 


HISTORICAL 


Wit oF GENERAL Montcomery.—In the ex- 
amination of some papers connected with the 
early history of the State, attention was at- 
tracted to a copy of the will of General Mont- 
gomery, and although it may have been pub- 
ished before, its manly, simple, affectionate 


language, the very words for a true-hearted | 


man and brave soldier to utter, place it among 
the worthiest of those records which our men 
of courage have left for our admiration. 

“The last Will and Testament of Richard 
Montgomery. 

“T give to my sister, Lady Ranelagh, of the 
Kingdom of Ireland, all my personal fortune, 
for her sole use, to be disposed of as she pleases, 
except such legacies as shall be hereafter men- 
tioned, all my jnst debts being first paid: Also, 
I give my said sister my estate at King’s Bridge 
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near New Nork, for her sole use, and to be dis- 
posed of as she thinks fit. 

“To my dear wife, Janet Montgomery, I give 
my furniture, farm utensils, carriages of all 
sorts, horses, cattle, slaves, books, clothes, 
watch, mathematical and philosophical instru- 
ments, and apparatus. I also leave to my said 
wife the farm I purchased from Shawe, at Rhine- 
beck, with houses and everything upon it. 

“The ample fortune that my wife will suc- 
ceed to makes it unnecessary to provide for her 
in a manner suitable to her situation in life, and 
adequate to the warm affection I bear her. My 
dear sister’s large family wants all I can spare. 
I could wish to recommend one or two of her 
younger children to my Janet’s protection. 

‘“‘T must request my much-honored father-in- 
law, the Hon. Robert Livingston, and my bro- 
ther Robert, his son (whose good sense and 
integrity I have all confidence in), to see this 
my last will and testament executed. 

“Though the hurry.of public business and the 
want of knowledge of the law, may render this 
Instrument incorrect, yet I believe my intention 
is plain. 

‘**T hope, therefore, no advantage will be ta- 
ken of any inaccuracy. 

“My brothers, whom I greatly esteem and 
respect, will accept of what alone I have in my 
power to give—my warmest wishes for their 
happiness. 

(Three Witnesses.) Richarp MontGoMERY.” 

And then follows this note: 


Crown Pornt, August 30, 1775. 
“This may certify that the foregoing will and 
testament of the late General Montgomery was 
found by us among his papers, a few days after 
his death, and immediately sealed up. 
‘* BenepT. ARNOLD, 
**DonaLp CAMPBELL.” 


Cunrtositi1zs oF LireratuRE.—Perhaps the fol- 
| lowing notes may be worthy a place in the His- 
torical Magazine. 

An article entitled, ‘“ A visit to Howe’s Cave,” 
written by Prof. North of Union College, ap- 
peared in the Knickerbocker of March, 1851. 
It was soon stolen, and published as original in 


Sharpe's London Magazine, from which it 
was copied into Littell’s Living Age, of No- 
vember 8, 1851; into the New York Hvening 
Post, and several other American journals, with- 
out its American original being supected. 

The leading article in the April number of 
De Bow’s Review for 1854, on the ‘Cotton 
Trade of the World,” was written for Hunt's 
Merchant's Magazine, and originally published 
in the number of Hunt for January, 1854. 
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Littel’s Living Age, of July 8, 1854, pub- 
lishes Longfellow’s poem, “The Two Angels,” 
and credits it to Bentley's Miscellany. The 
poem was written for Putnam’s Monthly, and 
was first published in that magazine, in the 
number for April, 1854. 

There is a remarkable coincidence of language 
between an article by John 8. OC. Abbott, in 
Harper’s Magazine tor September, 1853, en- 
titled “‘ Scenes in the Life of Louis XIV.” and 
an article in ‘Musée des Familles,” published 
in 1847, and translated by Miss Anne I’. Wilber, 
for the LivingAge, where it appeared May 
26, 1849, under the title of “The Palace of 
Marly.” 6. 'B. 

So. NorripGewock, Me. 


An Oarta oF Seoreoy 1 1776.—We, the sub- 
scribers, do swear, that we will keep a profound 
secret the contents of the aftidavit of Michael 
Ryan, and the resolves which this sub-committee 
have or may enter into in consequence thereof ; 
excepting, that we may severally have liberty 
to disclose the same to any of the members of 
the city and county of Albany in general, or 
sub-committee convened, when such members 
have taken such oath; and also, excepting that 
we may severally have liberty to disclose the 
same to such officers, or other persons, whom 


the general or sub-committee may judge neces- 
sary to employ to carry into execution any re- 
solves or measures of the said general or sub- 
committee, in consequence of the information 


given by the said affidavit. And that we shall 
severally remain under the above injunction 
until we severally have permission from the 
Chairman of the said Committee for the time 
being, or a majority of the subscribers to make 
the same public. 

AvBany Commitree Cuamser, April 24th, 1776. 


Asm. Yates, Jun", Chairman, 
Henry BLEECKER, Mart. VisscuEr, 
Asm. OUYLER, Henry J. Bocart, 
Isaac Van AERNAM, LxEonNARD GANSEVOORT, 
Goostz Van Sonaick, Jacos ©. Ten Eyox, 
Jacos BLEEcKER, Jun' Jno Tan BEECKMAN, 
Joun Ten Brorox, Hors WENDELL, 
Bens. Hicks, GisBERT MAksELIs, 
Put. P. Sonvuyer, Joun Barotay, 
Puitie Bronox, JacoB CUYLER, 
Harmen VosBureGu, Joun Bay, 
Joun H. Ten Eyox, Sam SrrincGer, 
Gerrit Lansine, Jur., Rospert MoCLaian, 
JER. V. RENSSELAER, BastyaEn T. ViscHEr, 
Ropert YATEs, Mionart Ryan, 
Jo. Youne, 

The thirty names appended to the abov- 
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ary characters, some of whom afterwards occu- 
pied a conspicuous position in the judicial and 
legislative annals of New York. Will some of 
our historical students explain the occasion of 
the above singular oath ? $ 


Tiricut, Trriqver.—In an interesting paper 
on Indian terms, lately read before the Old Col- 
ony Historical Society, the writer (Hon. P. W. 
Leland, of Fall River,) remarks that neither the 
late Judge Baylies nor himself had succeeded in 
obtaining a satisfactory analysis of “the name 
Titiquet, the name of the Taunton Great River.” 
The trouble which this name has occasioned is 
attributable to the loss of its initial syllable. 
In the Plymouth Records (v. 239) we find 
“the river Cantgeticutt, allies Teticutt River ;” 
and elsewhere, ‘ Coteticutt River.” In this 
form, the compound is easily resolved—into 
KENTEIN-TUK-UT, at or on the great river. Eliot 
employed the same word, in translating Genesis 
xv. 18, ‘to the great river” (Euphrates), Aeh- 
teihtukgut. The earlier contracted forms, Teigh- 
taquid, Teghtacutt, etc., represented the Indian 
sounds more nearly than the modern 7Zitiguet. 

J. Hi, T. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Aquipnet.—The Narragansetts, and Roger 
Williams after them,called Rhode Island, Ahgued- 
net, i. e. “the Island,”—just as the settlers of 
Massachusetts spoke of ‘the Bay,” par excel- 
lence. The Indian word Ahquednet or Aquetnic 
appears to have been applicable to any large 
island, and is so used by Eliot, in Acts xxvii. 16. 
Its diminutive, Aguidneesue or Aquedneset, was 
used to designate the “‘ Small Island” or * Dutch 
Island,” in Narragansett Bay; and a tract on 
the main land nearly opposite was known by 
the same name—afterwards contracted to Quid- 
nesit. o. oa Ae 


Zapock Tuompson (vol. ii. p. 801) —This 
eminent savant deserves amore extended notice 
than the brief memorandum in the October 
number of the Magazine. With the exception 
of that note, nothing respecting him has been 
published in a manner to secure permanent re- 
membrance. The facts now to be recorded are 
derived from the eulogy pronounced by George 
F, Houghton, Esq., before the Vermont Histo- 
rical Society. 

He was the second son of Capt. Barnabas 
Thompson of Bridgewater, Vt., where he was 
born May 28d, 1796. His father was a farmer, 
but Zadock early gave evidence that he preferred 
study tolabor. It was not, however, till he was 


curious oath embrace many eminent revolution | nearly twenty years old that he was alle to de- 
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vote much attention to books. A severe wound, 
which nearly occasioned his death, confined 
him to the house for a long time and gave him | 
leisure for study. The Rev. Walter Chapin of | 
Woodstock, Vt., took knowledge of his aptitude | 
for study, received him into his own family, 
and assisted him in procuring an education. In 
1819 he entered the University of Vermont, | 
and was graduated with honor in 1823, at the | 
age of twenty-seven years. He married Sept. 
4th, 1824, Phebe Boyce. 

His career as an author commenced with the | 
preparation of an Almanac for 1819. He sub- 
sequently made astronomical calculations for a 
series of Vermont Registers—published at Bur- 
lington, and for the thirty-four years preceding | 
his death he made similar cal@ulations for Wal- 
ton’s Vermont Register. These registers em- | 
body a large amount of information respecting | 
Vermont not elsewhere attainable. In 1824, 
he published his “Gazetteer of Vermont,” a| 
duodecimo of 312 pages. It was a work of | 
great labor and extensive research. To gather 
materials fer it he visited almost every town in the 
State, and by examination of records, and con- 
versation with the oldest inhabitants, gathered 
a large mass of valuable facts, very many of 
which, but for him, would have gone into for- 


gettulness. 
In 1825 he was chosen a tutor in the Univer- 


sity of Vermont. During the same year was 
published his ‘‘ Youth’s Assistant in Practical 
Arithmetic.” In 1828 and °29, he edited a maga- 
zine entitled “* The Iris and Burlington Literary 
Gazette,” and in 1832, “The Green Mountain 
Repository,” both of them published at Bur- 
lington, Vt. In 1833, he removed to Hatley, 
C. E., where, and in Sherbrooke, he was diligent 
in teaching, and in writing a geography of Ca- 
nada, which was well received and passed 
through several editions. At the same time he 
pursued theological studies, and on the 27th day 
of May, 1835, he was ordained to the Deaconite 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Hopkins of Vermont. Returning to 
Burlington in 1837, he engaged in teaching in 
the Vermont Episcopal Institute, and in prepar- 
ing his “ National, Civil, and Statistical History 
of Vermont,” which was published in 1843. It 
is upon this work that his reputation with pos- 
terity will mainly rest. 1t is an octavo volume 
of 648 double-columned, closely-printed pages, 
containing an immense amount of historical, 
scientific and statistical information. 

In 1845, and for three succeeding years, he 
was Assistant State Geologist, toiling in the de- | 
partment of field labor. In 1851 he was ap- | 
pointed to the professorship of chemistry and | 
natural history in the University of Vermont. | 





| rusty, and is past military service. 
| $15 from Mr. McCammon—cheap enough, con- 
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He collected and preserved with great care 
more than 3,000 specimens of the productions 
of Vermont, in the various departments of na- 
tural history, and his cabinet has attracted the 
attention of the most learned naturalists in the 
country. In 1853 he published an appendix 
to his history of Vermont, containing the re- 
sults of his later investigations. During the 
saiae year he was appointed State Naturalist of 
Vermont, and continued in that office till his 
death, which was caused by ossification of the 
heart, January 19th, 1856. 

He was distinguished by the simplicity and 
amiability of his character, modest and retiring 
manners, diligence which never tired, persever- 
ing research, systematic reeording of results, 
absolute exactness in all that he did, and a con- 
scientious doing of whatever it became his duty 
to do. re eu. 6 


Coventry, Vt., 1858. 


Mites Sranvisn’s Pree anp Pistot.—At the 
administrator’s sale of the effects of the late 
Zachariah Standish in Albany, says the Heening 
Journal of that city of Dec. 16, by 8. M. Parks, 
the veritable pipe of Captain Miles Standish, 
which came over with him in the Mayflower, 
and was smoked by him till the day of his death, 
was sold. It is a little iron affair, of about the 
size and shape of a common clay pipe,.and 


| though somewhat dilapidated by time, is still 


capable of being smoked. It was struck off to 
Mr. Gates, of Lebanon, for $15. <A pistol, which 
also belonged to the Puritan hero, was sold at 
the same time. Itisof antique make, worn and 
It brought 


sidering the antiquarian interest which will al- 


| ways attach to it. 


EPiItaPH OF THE SIEUR DE Porrrncourt.—Pot- 
rincourt, the founder of Port Royal, now An- 
napolis, in Nova Scotia, on his return to France 
was ordered by King Henry 1V. to reduce the 
cities of Mery-sur-Seine and Chateau-Thierry. 
He was killed at the former and the following 


| epitaph is inscribed on his tomb at St. Just in 


Champagne, as the Marquis de Biencourt  in- 
forms me: 
“ AAternee memorize Herois magni Potrin- 


| curtii, qui pacatis olim Galliz bellis (in quibus 
| precipuam militia laudem 


consequutus est, 
factioneque magna Errici magni virtute repressa, 
opus Christianum instauranda Francie nove 
aggressus dum illic monstra varia debellare con- 
atus, occasione novi tumultus Gallici a proposito 
avocatus et Mericum oppidum in Tricassi agro 
ad deditionem cogere a Principe jussus; voti 
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compos, militari gloria #mulatione multis vul- 
neribus confossus, catapulté pectori admoté ne- 
farie a Pisandro interficitur, mense Decemb. 
M.DO.XV. statis anno Lyi.” 

Ejusdem Herois magni epitaphium in Nove 
Francie oris vulgatum et marmoribus atque 
arboribus incisum. 


“ Chara Deo Soboles, neophyti mei 
Nove Francie incole, 
Christicols 
quos ego. 

Ille ego sum magnus Sagamo vester 
Potrincurtius 
super wthera natus 
in quo olim spes vestra. 

Vos si fefellit invidia 
Lugete 
Virtus mea me perdidit vobis 
Gloriam meam alteri dare 
nequivi 
Iterum lugete.” 

H. D. ©. 


Hatxetr’s Hisroricat Notes REsPpEcTING THE 
Inprans oF Nortu America.—This work is a 
compilation from the standard writers, and con- 
tains an impartial and temperate account of the 
former condition of the Indians, and a review of 
the efforts which have been made for their im- 
provement. The author, Jonn Hatxert, Esq., 
of the Albany [London], was born in 1768. He 
was the son of Sir John Wedderburne, who 
having succeeded to the Halkett baronetcy, as- 
sumed that name, and of Mary, daughter of the 
Hon. John Hamilton; he was brother of Admi- 
ral Peter Halkett, and nephew of the brave Sir 
Peter Halkett, who was killed at the Mononga- 
hela in the disastrous Braddock campaign. 

He was appointed Governor of the Bahamas, 
December 5, 1801, and of the Island of Tobago, 
October 27, 1803. He filled the office of Chair- 
man of the Board of Commissioners of West In- 
dia Accounts from 1814 to 1819, and having 
buried his first wife (Anne, daughter of William 


Todd, Esq.), married, 2ndly, in 1815, Lady Ka- | 


tharine Douglas, daughter of Dunbar, 4th Earl 
of Selkirk. 

This nobleman having turned his attention at 
an early date, to the subject of colonization, ob- 
tained a grant, in 1811, from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company of a tract of land on the banks of the 
Red River, about forty or fifty miles from its 
entrance into Lake Winnepeg and near its con- 
fluence with the Assiniboine River, 60 miles 
north of Minnesota territory. Soon after seve- 
ral families were sent from the Highlands of 
Scotland to form a colony there. It was called 


The Kildonan settlement, from the name of the | 
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parish in the county of Sutherland, from whence 
the greater part of the’settlers had emigrated. 

This settlement was broken up in 1815, by a 
| rival association of fur traders, called the North 
West Company, and the Earl of Selkirk, having 
repaired to Canada on receiving intelligence of 
the ruin of his colony and the dispersion of his 
settlers, was in consequence involved in a long 
and harassing series of law suits, civil and cri- 
minal. 

Mr. Halkett, his lordship’s son-in-law, was 
employed as agent to obtain redress from the 
government, and in this connection published 
in London, in 1817, a “Statement respecting the 
Earl of Selkirk’s Settlement of Kildonan, apon 
the Red River in North America; its destruc- 
tion in the years 1815 and 1816; and The Mas- 
sacre of Governor Semple and his Party.” 

This book was subsequently translated into 
French, by Hugues Heney, Esq., and published 
in Montreal by Lane, in 1818, with a postscript 
not in the London edition. The “Statement” 
having been transmitted to the Colonial Office, a 
correspondence followed between Mr. Halkett 
and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, which 
was afterwards printed under the title of “A 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool from the Ear] of 
Selkirk.” 

We are thus furnished with a clue to the 
causes which led a West Jndia Governor and a 
Chairman of a West Jndia Board to take an in- 
terest in the History of the Indians of North 
America. Having written on the Red River 
Settlement, on the Wars of the Fur Traders, on 
Indians, Metifs and Bois-Brulés or Half-breeds, 
curiosity induced him to visit this country in 
1821 or 1822, when he became personally ac- 
quainted with John Randolph of Roanoake, 
“who, highly distinguished by his countrymen 
| as an orator and a scholar, perhaps esteems him- 
|self in nothing more fortunate than that there 
flows in his veins the blood of Pocahontas.” 
Gov. Halkett next proceeded to Canada and the 
Indian country, where Lord Selkirk has founded 
his settlement. Shortly after returning to Eng- 
land, the Notes on the Indians of North America 
were compiled and published. Mr. Halkett died 
at Brighton, England, in November, 1852, aged 
84 years. i E. B. O’C. 

FRANKLIN Manuscripts.—Below we give 
some extracts from the MSS. of Benj. Franklin, 
the silk-dyer, which we were obliged to omi: 
| from our January No. for want of room. 


I WANT. 
I want assurance of thy love, 
A sealed pardon from above ; 
I want a mem'ry to retaine 
Truths pastors often speak in vaine ; 
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I want an understanding mind, 

A charity that’s uncontin’d ; 

I want a peaceful conscience calm, 
For my soul’s wounds a healing balm ; 
I want a faith that’s firm and stronge, 
And to repent of all that’s wrong ; 

I want a heart brim full of love, 

For all my mercies from above ; 

I want more patience, patience still, 
And a resigned submissive will ; 

I want true wisdom from above, 
Affection towards thyself to move ; 

I want a contrite, broken heart, 
More quick to feel sin’s deadly smart; 
I want more strength to crucify 

My carnal soule, and self-deny ; 

I want to make up my account, 

But whether, whither will’t amount ? 
I want to be prepared to pass 

From hence, alas! alas! alas! 

T want to curb my appetite, 

And always doe the thing that’s right; 
I want a thankful heart, my God, 

For all thy blessings and thy rod ; 

I want to see the fruit that grows 
From such chastening rods as those ; 
I want an answer of my prayer, 

For those that children kindred are ; 
I want to see a quick redress, 

Of those whom wicked men oppress, 
I want to have my native land 

Fair always in thy favour stand ; 

I want to have Christ magnified, 

And idols all be laid aside ; 

I want to be in heaven above, 

Where all enjoy life, light, and love. 


I HAVE 


A corrupt nature to bewaile ; 

Prone of my duty oft to faile— 

I have a pardon to obtaine, 

And enemies that must be slaine ; 
I have to watch a heart and tongue, 
That they myself nor neighbours wronge ; 
I have a precious soul to save— 

A body hastening to the grave. 

I have a holy God to please, 

Who, when in pain did give me ease ; 
I have a master to obey, 

Tho’ sin and sloth and selfe say nay ; 
I have a heaven to secure— 

Some light afflictions to endure ; 

I have a work that must be done— 
A race with deligence to run; 

I have a warfare to fulfil— 

A rule that I must walk by still ; 

I have great passions to subdue, 
And many evils to eschew; 

I have a way to walk in too— 

A lesson 1 must learn and doe ; 

I have a debt that I must pay, 
When I from hence doe fly away ; 

I have a strict account to give— 

A never-ending life to live ; 

I have some hopes, and many fears, 
It may be joy, but will be tears; 

I have a conscience that can speak, 
And all my sinful pleasures break ; 
I have an angel that attends, 

Me with good offices befriends; 

I have a powerful, subtle foe, 

Who faine would work my overthrow ; 
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I have my God’s more powerful arm, 
“7 soule to shelter from his harm ; 

I have a Saviour who will keep 

Me safe, tho’ a poor helpless sheep ; 
I have his spirit for my guide, 

And what can I want more beside. 


QUERIES. 


Inp1an Names.—Can any of your readers give 
me an interpretation of the Indian names here- 
with subjoined? The first twelve are names of 
plains in the town of Catskill, the rest are 
names of streams : 


Wachachkeek, 
Wichyuanachtekak, 
Pachyuyak, Mawighnack, 
Assiskowachkok, Pastakook, 
Potick, Wachanekassick, 
Ockyuicktok, Sauckheuack, 
Potimiscosick, Kiskatameuakook, 
Tabigicht, Quatawicnock. 


Is not the syllable ick, or ak, common to the 
names of the plains, the Algonquin terminal 
ak, meaning earth, or place? In the Algonquin 
tongue, pat is hill, so that pot-ick may mean hill 
land. Tradition says that wachachkeek means 
house-land; from what simple words is this 
compound derived ? H. B. 


Quajack, 
Mauchweheuock, or 


Kines’ AND QveEENs’ Pictures.—In Lieut. 
Gov. Colden’s letter to the Earl of Halifax (New 
York, July 9, 1764), it is said, ‘This Province, 
ever since the Revolution, has had the honor of 
the King’s and Queen’s Pictures, sent to be put 
up in the Council Chamber.” Can any of your 
readers state what has become of these por- 
traits ? 5. re 


Fish Famiry.—Mr. John Fish and family 
were found in Groton (then New London), 
Conn., in 1655. Can any one give the history 
of Mr. Fish? Were there any persons or fami- 
lies by the name of Fish in the colonies previous 
to the above date? Any information in regard 
to the Fish family in this country during the 
seventeenth century will be very acceptable to 


Norwicn, Conn. 


Portrair oF Wasuineton.—I have a profile 
portrait of Washington, of which there is no 
account given in the list of his portraits. I do 
not know by whom it was painted, but my im- 
pression is that it was by Wertmuller. I had 
an interview with Mr. Custis, a short time be- 
fore his death, but he could not inform me. He 
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regarded it, however, as the best “he ever 
saw of the General.” It was his opinion that 
it was painted between the years 1775 and 1780. 
Since then, I have compared it with the cast 
taken by Houdon, now in possession of Clark 
Mills, Esq., from which he is modelling his 
equestrian statue, and in outline as well as the 
expression it is remarkably close—I might say, 
exact. It has been in my family since about 
1815. Can any reader of the Magazine throw 
any light upon a portrait painted at that time ? 

J. P. MoK. 

Wasuineton, D.C. 


Reynotps.—In the first volume of the Maga- 
zine, p. 154, there was a call made for informa- 
tion concerning Reynolds, the fellow theorist 
of Capt. John Cleves Symmes. I believe it has 
not been responded to. If not, permit me to 
renew it, and to ask, with “‘Ecurb,” if Reynolds 
left any writings on his favorite theory ? t 


First Post-oFFick In THE Unitep Srates.— 
Which of the original thirteen States first 
established a post-office by an act of its legis- 
lature, rates of postage, and routes connecting 
with other colonies ? G. P. L. 


Tue TitLt or Mz.—“ It is ordered, that Josias 
Plastowe shall (for stealing 4 Baskets of corn 
frum the Indians,) return them 8 Baskets again, 
be fined vt. and hereafter to be called by the name 
of Josias, and not Mr., as formerly he used to 
be, & that William Buckland & Tho. Andrewe 
shall be whipped for being accessory to the 
same offence.”—Sept. 27, 1631, Old Col. Ree. 
f. 92, Vol. 1. 

Was the title Mr. given under the authority 
of an act of the Assembly? if so, at what period ? 
If by custom, what were the requisites necessary 
to obtain the title of Mr. ? 


PampuHiets BY Capt. JAmEs Firon, or Con- 
neEcoticuTt.—Capt. James Fitch of Canterbury, 
Conn., a member of the Council, was the author 
of two pamphlets, justifying the revolution 
which displaced Sir Edmund Andros and assert- 
ing the legality of the resumption of charter 
government by Connecticut. The first, published 
in 1691, is cited by a contemporary, as “A Plain 
Short Discourse,” etc.; the other, published 
“about the beginning of 1692,” by the title “A 
Little of the Much,” etc. Can any reader of the 
Historical Magazine inform me where a copy of 
either of these works may be found ? 

J. Hl. 2. 


HartForD, Conn. 
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Coneress oF Hisroricar Sooretres.—Cannot 
the New York Historical Society initiate a Con- 
gress of the Historical Antiquarian Societies in 
the United States at the coming anniversary 
season? Much good would undoubtedly result 
from such a gathering. J. W. D. 


Inpran Desornt.— What is the rule of descent 
among the Algonquin tribes ¢ 

[Descents among the Algonquin tribes are by 
the male line, and the eldest son inherits the 
title of his father, and in failure of this, the 
brother, nephew, etc., succeeds. In failure of 
talent, bravery, or capacity, the election of 
popular opinion governs. I found this the in- 
variable rule with the Chippewas of Lake Supe- 
rior; and from inquiry, believe it to be so with 
the Ottowas, Pottawatomies, Menomonies, Mi- 
amis, Shawanoes, etc. This is, and has been, 
the ordinary tradition and understanding in the 
lake country from early French days. But the 
topic has not been critically examined. With 
the Hurons, or Wyandots, the Iroquois rule of 
descent of title, by the female line, prevails.] 

WASHINGTON. H. R. 8. 


Dusertvus.—In the charter granted by King 


Charles the Second to the colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantation is the follow- 
ing passage : 

“AnD FFURTHER, for the encouragement of 
the inhabitants of our sayd Collony of Provi 
dince Plantations to sett vpon the businesse of 
takeing Whales, itt shall be lawfull ffor them, or 
any of them, haveing struck Whale, Dubertus, or 
other great ffish, itt or them, to pursue vnto 
any parte of that coaste, and into any Bay, 
River, Cove, Creeke, or Shoare, belonging there- 
to, and ‘itt or them, vpon the sayd Coast, or in 
the sayd Bay, River, Cove, Creeke or Shoare 
belonging thereto to kill and order for the best 
advantage, without molestation, they makeinge 
noe willfull waste or spoyle, anything in these 
presents contayned, to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

I shall be glad to know what great fish is 
meant by Dubertus. 


A FisHermMan. 
New York, 


[This is a corruption of Jubartes, one of the 
names given to the humpbacked whales. An- 
derson, in his account of Iceland, gives it as 
Jupiter fish, and this has been erroneously sup- 
posed to be the derivation of the term. David 
Crantz, in his history of Greenland, furnishes the 
clue to its name, when he says of the Jupiter 
fish, that the “ Spanish whalers call it Gubartas. 
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JSrom an excrescence near the tail.” Lacépede 
and Cuvier describe the gidbar and the Jubarte. 
Cuvier especially says that these names are 
given to them by the Basques. Now Jorobado 


in Spanish means humpbacked, and its root is | 


evidently the Latin gibbus. 

The Basque whalers were the first to pursue 
the whale to his northern haunts, and in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when the 
Dutch and English took up the whaling busi- 
ness, the Basques were their instructors. This 
will account for the adoption of the word ju- 
barte into the English and Dutch languages. 
See Histoire des Péches, vol. 1. ; 

Kline gives the coast of New England as its 
peculiar resort, and other naturalists having 
done the same, it seems that they got it from 
some older source, which we leave to others to 
discover. Thus it appears natural that the 
name should be included in the charter to 
Rhode Island. 

John Edward Gray, in his excellent catalogue 
of cetacea in the British Museum, gives the 
Megaptera Americana, or Bermuda humpback, 
which reaches a length of 88 feet, as the proba- 
ble Jubartes of whalers. Nassav.] 


Tue Kine’s PREROGATIVE IN THE AMERICAN 
Cotonres.—Can any of the readers of the His- 
torical Magazine inform me whether the provi- 
sions of Magna Charta, restraining the powers 
of the Crown, were ever regarded as limiting 
the exercise of the king’s prerogative in the 
American Colonies? Most of the charters 
granted to the colonies would seem to furnish 
evidence that such was not the case, and yet it 
is a cardinal doctrine with our jurists that our 
ancestors brought with them the common law 
and statutes of the parent country, so far as 
they were applicable. The subject must have 
been discussed, and I am anxious to know 
where ? MN. 

New York, 1858. 


[The newly discovered territories were, we 
imagine, like conquests jura regia, and the 
king governed them by military law, or by such 
other as he spontaneously permitted. As then 
the government was, in feudal theory, only a 
relaxed military regime, the Parliament of Eng- 
land had no right, and never assumed any, till 
the fall of Charles I. when Parliament as- 
sumed the royal power. Then the parliamen- 
tary idea began to prevail, and our colonies, 
called into existence by royal power, learned 
the lessons of the parliamentarians to resist par- 
liamentary attempts. 

We do not think that the point has ever been 
fairly discussed, for though the above theory 
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| was fatal to the right of parliament to tax the 
| colonies, it gave the latter hand and foot into 
| the hands of the king.] 


REPLIES. 


“Tne GODFATHER OF THE CHRISTENED WEST:” 
WHO WAS HE? (vol. ii. pp. 248, 805, 865). The 
nomenclature of the townships of the great ‘ Mil- 
| itary Tract” of the State of New York, is unfor- 
tunately a fruitful subject of ridicule, eliciting 
sarcasm alike from historians and rhymesters. 

The soubriquet of “the Godfather of the 
Christened West,” applied by a “ croaking” sati- 
rist, some forty years ago,* aids in perpetuating 
an error concerning the individual entitled to 
the dubious honor. The credit of this paternity 
has recently, as often in bygone years, been as- 
scribed to Simzon De Wirt, formerly Surveyor- 
General of the State of New York, and favorably 
known for previous services under the Federal 
Government in the Revolutionary war, and “ un- 
der the particular direction of General Wash- 
ington.” 

Satisfactory testimony exists, that the vener- 
able De Witt is not justly chargeable with the 
showering of Greek and Roman, and other classic 
names, over the townships thus assigned as 
bounty lands to the Revolutionary soldiers, in 
the former hunting-grounds of the Onondaga 
and Cayuga Indians. 

Aside from any private sources of information, 
I have in my possession official evidence, sus- 
tained by statements from Gen. De Witt himself, 
that he was not concerned in the “classical” bap- 
tism. His name is not in the list of those who 
participated in the ceremonies. Whoever may 
be, he is not entitled to the credit or the ridicule 
that should follow the “ Godfather of the Christ- 
ened West.” 

A personal friend of Gen. De Witt—the re- 
spected Theodore Romeyn Beck—furnished me 
with statements on this subject additional to the 
documents in my possession, The prominent 
facts may be brietly stated thus: 

1. The Commissioners of the Land Office of 
the State of New York, who, in 1789, ‘resolved 
that the Surveyor-General lay out, from actual 
survey, twenty-five townships” from “lands set 
apart for the (revolutionary) troops of this State,” 
were, Gov. George Clinton, Secretary Lewis A. 
Scott, Attorney-General Egbert Benson, and 
Treasurer Gerard Bancker. 

2. Three of these gentlemen, viz., Messrs. 
Clinton, Scott, and Bancker, were present, with 
the Auditor, Centenius, at the meeting of the 
Commissioners of the Land Office, in the follow- 


* Croaker & Co.—Fitz Green Halleck. 
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ing year (1790,) when “the Secretary laid before | 


the Board maps of the surveys of twenty-five 
townships, made by the Surveyor-General,” 
pursuant to the preceding instructions, “on 
each of which maps, the said townships respect- 
ively, are subdivided into one hundred lots, as 
nearly square as may be, each lot containing six 
hundred acres.” 

3. ‘*Wherenpon the Board caused the said 
townships and lots thereupon, respectively, to 
be numbered on the said maps agreeable to law, 
and designated them by the following names,” 
viz.: Lysander, Hannibal, Cato, Brutus, Ca- 
millus, Cicero, Manlius, Aurelius, Marcellus, 
Pompey, Romulus, Scipio, Sempronius, Tully, 
Fabius, Ovid, Milton, Locke, Homer, Solon,Hec- 
tor, Ulysses, Dryden, Virgil, and Cincinnatus. 
Who then was “ Godfather” in this wholesale 
baptism of * the Christened West?” 

4. In 1791, “the Secretary laid before the 
Board, maps of the two townships, made by the 
Surveyor-General,” in addition to the twenty- 
five township maps previously ordered—“ where- 
upon the Bourd caused one of the said two town- 
ships” to be styled “Junius.” The persons 


present in the Board were Messrs. Scott, Banck- 
er, and Centenius. 

5. In 1792, the other one of the “ two (addi- 
tional) townships,” being the 27th, was, by 


direction of “the Board,” styled *“ Galen.” 
Present—Gov. George Clinton, Secretary Scott, 
Treasurer Bancker, and Auditor Centenius, 

6. In 1795, the Surveyor-General, pursuant to 
“ resolution of this Board,” “ made a return of 
survey of township No. twenty-eight,” in the 
military tract—when “ the Board caused” the 
township to be designated by the name of 
“Sterling.” The members of the Board present 
on this occasion, were Messrs. Scott, Bancker, 
and Centenius. 

7. Such is the substance of official records, 
showing that the Surveyor-General had no di- 
rect agency in baptizing the townships of the 
Military ‘Tract. 

8. That he had no indirect agency—no con- 
nection ef any kind with the adoption of this 
nomenclature—we have his own testimony, “de- 
clining the honor.” When the allegation, thus 
made in rhyme in 1819, was, some years after, 
“repeated in dull prose,” by one of the New 
York editors, Gen. De Witt repelled the prof- 
fered paternity, in terms that could hardly be 
questioned, even if they were not fully coun- 
tenanced by the official records. He said: 

9. The editor has done the Surveyor-General 
too much honor, by retaining for him the naming 
of the townships in tue Military Tract, for a dis- 
play of his knowledge. The names of these (28) 
townships, of the ten townships along the St. 


| lars.) 
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Lawrence, and of the townships along the Sus- 
quehannah River, in the vicinity of Pennsylva- 
nia, were given by formal resolutions of the 
Commissioners of the Land Office. The Board, 
then consisting of the Governor, the Secretary 
of State, the Treasurer, the Auditor, and the 
Attorney-General, held its meeting in the city 
of New York. The Surveyor-General had his 
office established by law in the city of Albany, 
and knew nothing of these ‘obnoxious’ names 
till they were officially communicated to him, nor 
had he even any agency in suggesting them.” 

Who then was entitled to paternal honors, as 
“Godfather of the Christened West?” Evi- 
dently not Simeon De Witt; though in this mat- 
ter, as in many other historical points, it will be 
hard to correct the prevalent error. 


An Ancrent Mitt (vol. ii. p. 837).—Heere 
Straat (the great street)was applied by the Dutch 
inhabitants of Nieuw Amsterdam, to that por- 
tion of Broadway lying between the Bowling 
Green and Wall street. Heeren Straat, meaning 
the Lord’s street, the King’s street, the Public 
street, etc., was sometimes used to distinguish a 
public road or highway from a private lane or 
street. In this sense, Heeren Straat may have 
been used in the conveyance referred to by E. 
B. O. C. I have been unable, after the most 
diligent search and careful examination of old 
maps and records, to find any trace of a mill on 
Broadway. 

Although Hudson discovered New York as 
early as 1609, it was not till 1625 that anything 
like a permanent colony was established on Man- 
hattan Island. In 1626, Peter Minuit, on behalf 
of the Dutch West India Company, made his 
famous purchase of the Island from the Indians, 
for the sum of sixty guilders (twenty-four dol- 
During the same year, the Dutch erected 
a block house and surrounded it by a red cedar 
palisade, on the ground now bounded by the 
Bowling Green, Whitehall, Bridge and State 
streets. Between the years 1633 and 1636, Van 
Tuiller erected a new and larger fort on the 
same spot. An open space was left in front of 
the sally port, for a parade-ground, occupying 
the present site of the Bowling Green. About 
the same time a mill was erected a little to the 
north of the fort. This was originally worked 
by horse power; but may have been, subse- 
quently, converted into a wind-mill. It appears 
to have been a commodious affair, for the second 
story was used as a place of worship. It is not 
at all probable, however, that there ever was a 
mill on the line of Broadway. 

It was not until 1642, that any deeds or grants 
of town lots were made. No title, traceable 
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through individual proprietors, runs farther 
back than that year. Prior thereto, the settlers | 
held by a sort of squatter title, they having been | 
permitted rather than authorized to select con- 
venient lots. The condition of the lower part | 
of the island—then in its natural stute—led to 
certain lines of buildings; which lines, with 
slight alterations, gradually became established, 
each as a public street, highway, or Heeren 
Straat. The ground lying on Broadway—with 
the exception of a small tract used as a burial 
place—was taken up for other than business pur- 
poses. The ground below the fort was a favor- 
ite site for residences, on account of the protec- 
tion which the fort afforded from the cold north 
winds. 

The business part of the town was along the 
“ water front,” or “‘ water side,” namely, Pearl 
street, from Whitehall to Broad street; and 
along the Heeren Gracht (the great ditch—Broad 
street). 

Samuel Edsall was an Englishman—originally 
a hatter, but abandoned that business for the 
more lucrative occupation of trader. He is named 
in the “Tax and Contribution List of 1655, to 
defray the debt for constructing the city de- 
fences.” In 1660, he built a brick house on the 
“ water side.” 

Isaac Greveraat was one of the earliest settlers. 
In 1644 he became a Schepen. He then resided 
south of the fort and near the Battery. On the 
“ List of Owners of Houses and Lots in the city, 
about the year 1674,” his name occurs as the 
owner of property on Pearl street, between 
Whitehall and State streets. valued at $5,000. 
The name of Samuel Edsall appears on the same 
list, as the owner of property on the north side 
of Pearl street, between Broad and Whitehall 
streets, valued at $2,500. Thus, “about the 
year 1674,” we find that Edsall and Greveraat 
were near neighbors, although, unfortunately for 
our inguiries as to the mill, Whitehall street di- 
vided their lands. In 1664, Metje Greveraat, 
widow, occupied a small house on the east side 
of Whitehall street, north of Stone street; and 
“ about 1674,” she appears to have owned some 
real estate on the east side of Whitehall street, 
between Pearl and Beaver streets. Her lands 
may have joined those of Edsall’s. 

] will not venture on any surmise; but shall 
leave E. B. O. C. to draw his own conclusions 
from the facts, such as they are, which I have 
presented. A full recital of the boundaries, as 
set forth in the deed, would probably have fa- 
cilitated my inquiries. From the investigations 
which I have made, it seems impossible to an- 
swer, whether the mill in question was a wind 
or water mill. F. 

New Rocne te, Jan. 5, 1858. 
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DESCENDANTS OF BLACKSTONE (vol. i. pp. 215, 
282).-—Lucius M. Sargent, Esq., has lately pub- 
lished in the Boston Transcript several articles 
concerning Blackstone, one of which (Oct. 15, 
1858) is devoted to his descendants. lt seems 
from this that there was a John Blackstone, 
born Jan., 1699, who emigrated from some un- 
known place to Branford, Ct., and there died, 
Jan. 3, 1785, aged 85 yrs., 11 mo. and 15 days. 
It seems quite probable from Mr. Sargent’s 
facts and reasoning, that this John was a grand- 
son of William Blackstone, the first inhabitant 
of Boston. John B. left a son John, who died 
Aug. 10, 1818, aged 87, and who had a son, 
Timothy, living, aged 83, in 1849. Hon. James 
Blackstone, a son of Timothy, in a letter to Mr. 
Sargent, dated April 2, 1849, informs him that 
there were then “tive families of Blackstones 
living in Branford, and sone four or five more 
in the State of New York, all descendants of 
John Blackstone.” (f). 


Boston. 


Wuie (vol. ii. p. 364).—This word has been 
used by political parties in America as long as 
there have been parties here, and longer (speak- 
ing more Hibernico). The first use of it that 
has come to my knowledge was at a celebration 
of the Gunpowder Plot in Boston, Nov. 6th, 
1769, when a lantern which was carried in the 
procession bore this inscription: ‘Love and 
Unity: The American whig, Confusion to the 
tories, and a total banishment to bribery and 
corruption.” 

While my pen is in hand let me protest against 
the derivation ascribed to the word in the news- 
paper clipping from the Lawrence Courier. It 
belongs to a class of ingenious but illegitimate 
etymologies, most of which have been quite 
thoroughly exposed. The word “news,” once 
supposed to be formed from the initials of the 
four cardinal points, and ‘ cabal,” sometimes 
said to be formed from the initials of five un- 
popular statesmen in the time of Charles IL, 
belong in the same category. 

The word “whig,” is of Scottish origin. 
Roger North, Laing, and Lingard say that the 
word is vernacular in Scotland for sour whey, a 
common drink with that people. But the better 
opinion regarding its origin as a political term 
is that of Burnet, who, in his “ History of his 
own Times” (vol. i. p. 43), says: 

“The southwest counties of Scotland, have 
seldom corn enough to serve them round the 
year, and the northern parts producing more 
than they need, those in the west come in the 
summer to buy at Leith the stores that came 
from the north; and from a word, whig- 
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gam, used in driving their horses, all that drove 
were called Whiggamors, and shorter, the Whiggs. 


Now in that year (1646), after the news came | 


down of Duke Hamilton’s defeat, the ministers 
animated their people to rise and march to Edin- 
burgh; and they came up marching on the 
head of their parishes with an unheard-of fury, 
praying and preaching all the way as they 
came. The Marquis of Argyle and his party 
came and bearded them, they being about 6,000. 
This was called the Whiggamors’ inroad, and ever 
after that, all that opposed the court came, in 
contempt, to be called Whiggs; and from Scot- 
land the word was brought into England, 


where it is now one of our unhappy terms of | 


disunion.” 


This account of the derivation of the word is | 


followed by Dr. Johnson, who cites the above 
passage in his dictionary ; and is sanctioned by 
Sir Walter Scott in his edition of Dryden's 
Works, in a foot-note to “ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel.” P. a. W. 


Coventry, VT. 


Cart. Rocrer Duprey (vol. ii. p. 339).—In 
reply to the query in your last number—* Who 
was the father of Capt. Roger Dudley?” I beg 
leave to answer in my way, believing confident- 
ly that you will get no better reply. So far as 
the chief antiquaries of New England have in- 
vestigated the biography and genealogy of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dudley, they have never discov- 
ered the christian name of his grandfather Dud- 
ley, or where he resided. However, Cotton 
Mather says, in Mag. Chris, he (our Governor 


Thomas) was related to Judge Nicolls by his | 


mother, and that he was a man of great spirit, 
suitable to the family from which he was by 
his father descended. Of Judge Nicolls, I 
know somewhat, and have visited his tomb at 
Faxton, in Northamptonshire, England. 
judge, whose name was Augustine, was son to 
Thomas Nicolls and Anne Pell, his wife. The 
Nicolls and Pell families were old residents of 
Northamptonshire. 

The judge was equally noted for talents, learn- 
ing, and virtue; and had held office under Eliza- 
beth, James and Charles, being at first a Ser- 
geant at Law in London. Capt. Roger Dudley 
left to his son the family coat of arms, a matter 
then esteemed of considerable importance even 
by the parliaments, as they legislated upon the 
subject, making it a misdemeanor to bear false 
coats. This legacy our Puritan governor care- 
fully preserved and left its impress upon his last 
will and testament, which may yet be seen. It 
is the same as that borne by the Dudley Castle 
family, originally barons of Dudley by the name 
of Sutton. 
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There was an ancient branch of this family 
settled at Clapton in Northamptonshire, but 
they are not known to have borne this coat, that 
is, the lion rampant, with a lion’s head erased 
for a crest. 

I forbear to suggest probabilities as to what 
branch Capt. Roger belonged. There certainly 
was a Dudley family residing in Northampton- 
shire, that bore the lion rampant; because when 
Sir Thomas Tresham erected the old market- 
house at Rothwell, he put this coat among those 
of the other gentry of that county, and I had 
the pleasure to find them all discernible in 1850, 


| In all my researches I never found but one Roger 


Dudley in England, and that was at St. Duns- 
tan’s in the West of London. 

But the name of Thomas Dudley was quite 
common. One was a freeholder of Stonesby, 
Leic, in 1630, Another was of Stow in Kent, 
and dated his will in 1581. Another of London, 


| dated his will 1593. One was of Coventry, War. 


in 1561, dating his will then. And one was 
buried at Clapton, Northpt. in Nov., 1558. The 
| younger sons of the barons of Dudley often be- 
jcame clergymen. One William, was Dean of 
Windsor and Bishop of Durham. Old Thomas 
Fuller somewhere mentions one Richard, D.D., 
that gave two fellowships and exhibitions to 
| Oriel College, Oxon. Probably this is the Dr. 
tichard, A.M., who was Prebend of St. Marga- 
ret’s at Humberston, Leic., dying 1536. One 
Richard, A.M. was incumbent of the church at 
Brington, Northpt. in 1510; but surely these 
must have been priests and unmarried. How- 
ever, Richard, grandson of baron John, was Pre- 
bend of Fittleworth, Sus. in 1513. His brother 
Thomas settled at Yanwath, Cumb. I found 
his pedigree in the Brit. Mus., but no Roger 
lamong his descendants. There was a Rey. 
|Thomas Dudley settled at Harroden Magna, 
| Northampton, at about the right age to have 
| been the father of Oapt. Roger. Some have con- 
jectured that Capt. Roger was descended from 
| Sir Andrew Dudley of London, brother to John, 
| Duke of Northumberland. This Andrew had 
}a son Henry, who is mentioned in the Chronicles 
| of Queen Jane, published by the Camden Soc., as 
| * Master Harry Dudley,” and in the State papers 
‘of Queen Mary’s Reign, “Henry, son of Sir 
| Andrew.” 

| JT would recommend the Querist to consult 
| Baker’s ancient papers of Northamptonshire, 
|now in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillips, 
| the noted antiquary; also the parish Records of 
‘the following places, viz. Dudley Castle, (St. 
Thomas and St. Edmond’s); Hardwick, Northpt.; 
| Harroden Magna, same co.; Humberston, Leic. 
(St. Mary’s and St. Margaret’s); Stow, co. Kent ; 
Stoke Newington (where died John Dudley of 
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tie Yanwath branch); and St. Dunstan’s in the 
West of London. D. D. 


HISTORICAL 


Witu1am Woop (vol. ii. p. 363).—Nothing 
more than what this author says of himself in 
the book mentioned by ‘“ Dorn,” is known with 
certainty concerning him. It has been supposed 
that he returned to this country, and was the 
William Wood who in 1636 was the representa- 
tive from Lynn, Mass., and in 1637 removed to 
Sandwich, Mass., and became clerk of that 
town. P; H. W. 


First Re.icious NewspaPer (vol. i. pp. 280, 
816; vol. ii. pp. 27, 282, 341).—In 1739 Chris- 
topher Sower, of Germantown, Pa., published a 
German newspaper, several numbers of which 
are now possessed by one of his descendants, 
and their title and contents appear to entitle 
him to the credit of issuing a religious news- 
paper at an earlier date than any that has yet 
been claimed. The title and part of the con- 
tents of a number are annexed. 

“Der Hoch-Deutsch 
Pennsylvanische Geschicht-Schreiber 
oder 
Sammlung 
wichtiger Nachrichten aus dem Natur-und 
Kirchen-Reich.” 





Translated literally ‘*‘ The High-Dutch Penn- 
sylvania Historiographer, or Collection of im- 
portant intelligence from the Kingdoms of Na- 
ture and the Church.” Germantown, Pa., Au- 
gust 20, 1739. Size, small folio, 9 by 18 inches. 

The following is a translation of the Pretace: 

“Friendly Reader—Among the Idols worship- 
ped by a world of so-called Christians, whether 
rude or refined, Inquisitiveness, Curiosity and a 
great desire to see, to hear, to know and to say 
something new, are not the least. By the issue 
of this ‘‘ Collection,” we are not at all inclined 
to sacrifice to this Athenian spirit, and still less 
to expand ourselves, or to seek honor or profit 
thereby; but to fulfil a promise heretofore 
made, that we would publish the most important 
events and useful and memorable facts, in the 
belief that they would thus cause a more seri- 
ous reflection, and make a deeper impression, 
than things of daily occurrence around us. We 
commence, therefore, with the publication of 
such signs of the times as have lately and truly 
occurred in this and other parts of the world, 
in the hope that it will not be altogether unpro- 
fitable, but awaken and cause a looking-up at 
least among some who read them. We may 
also give in future, suitable remarks and ques- 





tions for the consideration of serious minds, and 
perhaps some sincere replies to these questions.” | 
HIST, MAG. VOL, II. 8 
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| A couplet follows exhorting the reader to make 


the best use of what he reads. 

The next article gives a brief account of the 
war then raging between the Turks and Per- 
sians; of the conclusion of another war between 
the Sultan and Grand Mogul in Africa; of an- 
other just commencing, between the Turks and 
allied Russians and Austrians; and of others on 
the point of breaking out, in which, except Hol- 
land, all the European Powers, and the American 


| Colonies, would be more or less entangled. 


Then follow some religious reflections on the 
serious contingencies of the times. 

Next is a Proclamation of the Royal Governor 
of Pennsylvania, by the authority of the King 
of England, authorizing Reprisals against the 
King of Spain, his vessels and his subjects, for 
Damages done to British Commerce, ete. 

Then follows an original poetical effusion, ex- 
posing the wrong done by so-called Christians 
and their inconsistency, in making war upon, 
and killing each other. 

Under the head of **Germantown,” follows a 
lengthy account of an attempted murder and 
robbery in “ Falckener Schwamur” on the 12th 
August—An accident in which one neighbor is 
killed by another in mistake, while hunting. 
The number is concluded by two advertisements, 
one of the finding of a piece of gold, and the 
other of the tinding of a coat: in both cases the 
owners being requested to prove their property 
and receive it again without charges or costs. 

After a time the title of the paper was changed 
somewhat, but upon examining several hundred 
numbers under both titles, religion and moral- 
ity is found to pervade every page. 

On the 16th of October, 1745, Christopher 
Sower issued proposals for the issue of a new 
religious quarterly (usual 8vo. size), entitled 
‘Ein Schall und Gegenschall der Wahrheit und 
des gesundtgn verstandes, Christliebender See- 
len in diesam Americanisher Land theil.” The 
first number of which appeared in February, 
1746. The numbers were soon issued more 
frequently, but after a time it was discontinued. 
{n 1763 its publication was resumed under the 
title of a “Spiritual Magazine” namely “ Das 
Geistliche Magazin, oder aus den Schatzen der 
Schrifigelehrten zum Himmelreich gelehrt darge- 
reichtes altes und neues.” 

The Preface says, ‘It shall be as its title im- 
ports, a magazine in which may be found pious 
exhortations, reproofs and censures, edifying 


| and instructive letters, biographical sketches of 


men eminent for their piety and Godliness,—In- 
teresting events and occurrences, and in short 
whatever may promote the honor of God and 
the welfare of my neighbour, shall find a place 
therein. All have liberty to contribute to its 
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columns, with or without names, providing their 


contributions are free frum all uncharitable in- 
sinuations or personalities. The design of this 
work is to be impartial and to promote the in- 
terests of not one, but ali religious denomina- 
tions. Controversial articles will be admitted 
only under the above restrictions and when de- 
signed to remove popular errors or tending to 
elucidate obscure passages of Scripture, etc.” 

This Magazine was continued a number of 
years, and strictly in accordance with the pre- 
mised plan, and its numbers are still exceedingly 
interesting. 

The spirit of investigation and religious in- 
quiry existing among the German colonists of 
that period is very little known or appreciated. 
And yet the fact that three large editions of the 
Bible in German, in quarto form had been 
published in Germantown by Christopher Sower 
before an English edition of any kind was at- 
tempted on this Continent, and that when the 
latter was commenced (although only a small 
book in 12mo. form), it was deemed essential 
that the support of Congress should be enlisted 
in its behalf, ought to be sufficient evidence of 
the superior liberality of the Germans in the 
support of book publishers. Christopher Sower 
was not only the most extensive publisher in 
his day in America, but his list of publications 
would be considered a large one even now. 

C. G. 8. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Another Reply (vol. ii. p. 841).—Nathaniel 
Willis, the original publisher of the Boston Re- 
corder, gives in that paper of Oct. 21, 1858, 
what he calls ‘A newspaper experience of more 
than half a century.” In this article he thus 
refers to the publications that have been named 
as competitors with the. Recorder for the honor 
of being the first religious newspaper in the 
world : 

“Two or three other publications have been 
named as predecessors of the Recorder ; but they 
could with no propriety be called newspapers. 

“ Prince's Christian History was an octavo 
pamphlet or book printed at Boston, at the time 
of the revivals under Mr. Whitefield’s preach- 
ing, and consisted mostly of letters from the 
towns where he had been laboring. 

“ The Herald of Gospel Liberty was printed 
at Portsmouth, N. H., in quarto form, for Rev. 
Elias Smith, as 1 suppose, and contained letters 
from those places where he had been preach- 
ing, in his efforts to get up the Free-will Bap- 
tist or Christian denomination. It was a cir- 
cular rather than a newspaper. 

“ The Christian Remembrancer of Philadel- 
phia, was in the quarto form, mostly religious 
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selections, like a scrap-book, while a newspaper 
proper is in the folio form, and contains secular 
news, foreign and domestic, and advertise- 
ments.” 

The above extract shows the grounds on 
which Mr. Willis rests his claim. However, I 
think it may justly be doubted whether a news- 
paper must necessarily be in a folio form; nor 
do I see any reason why a religious newspaper 
must contain secular news. (ft) 


Cot. Nentan Beate (vol. i. pp. 184, 845; ii. 
p. 26).—In the Historical Magazine it is said 
that “Col. Beale died at his plantation, the Rock 
of Dumbarton, near Rock Creek, and his will 
dated Jan. 15, 1717-18, is on record at Ana- 
polis.” 

I think the writer of the above paragraph is 
in error as to the place of Col. Beale’s death, 
and should be glad to peruse the evidence on 
which this assertion is founded. 

So far as I ever heard, Col. Nenian Beale did 
not die near Rock Creek, but at Upper Marl- 
borough, in Prince George County, Md., and 
was buried there with military honors. So my 
father told me, and he was accurate in his anti- 
quarian knowledge. I do not think that Ne- 
nian Beale ever resided a day on Rock Creek, 
or even obtained the patent for the land owned 
by his son, my great grandfather, but that it 
was issued in the name of George, and the 
grant was called ‘ Conjurer’s Disappointment.” 

dy 2s a Se 


Lee Town, Va. 


New Enevanp Carecuisms (vol. ii. p. 806).— 
“A Short Catechism composed by Mr. James 
Noyes, late teacher of the church of Christ in 
Newbury in New England. For the use of the 
children there” (Boston: Bartholomew Green ; 
1714), is reprinted in the Appendix to Coffin’s 
History of Newbury, pp. 287-291. 

“A body of divinity, in a catechetical way, by 
Mr. Samuel Stone, in a 4to. MS. of 540 pages,” 
is in the library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, as Mr. Savage states, in a note to Winth. 
Jour. I. 108. “This rich treasure has often 
been transcribed by the vast pains of our candi- 
dates for the ministry ; and it has made some of 
our most considerable divines. But all attempts 
for the printing of it hitherto proved abortive.” 
(Mather’s “ Magnolia,” b. iii. c. 16.) Mr. Stone’s 
widow married George Gardner, a merchant of 
Salem, Mass. In October, 1683, her son, Rev. 
Samuel Stone, of Hartford, brought an action 
against the administrator on her estate, “for un- 
just detaining from him the product of a certain 
book or Cattechism bequeathed to him by his 
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Father, and sold by his mother, Mrs. Gardner, to 
the vallue of sixty pounds.” 

Mather mentions an “elaborate catechism, 
containing a body of divinity,” by Rev. James 
Fitch, of Norwich, who also published in the 
form of a catechism “An Explanation of the 


Solemn Advice, recommended by the Council of | 


the Colony to the Inhabitants, respecting the Re- 
Sormation of those Hvils, which have been the 
Procuring Cause of the late Judgments upon 
New England.” (Magn. b. v. p. iv.) 

Hate (vol. iii. p. 21).—Col. Robert Hele was 
born in Beverly, Mass., Feb. 12, 1702-8. Le 
was the son of Robert Hale, and grandson of 
Rev. John Hale, first minister of that town. His 
great grandfather was Deacon Robert Hale, of 
Charlestown, Mass. He married first, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Col. John Gilman, of Exeter, N. H. 
1723, and second, Elizabeth, daughter of Hon. 
John Clarke, of Boston, Dec. 21, 1737. He re- 
ceived the commission of colonel, and com- 
manded a regiment under Sir William Pepperell, 
at the siege of Louisburg, in 1745. He was edu- 
cated a physician, and practised extensively in 
his native town. In 1761 he was commissioned 
sheriff of Essex County, by Gov. Bernard. For 
more than forty years he was intimately con- 
nected with the affairs of Beverly, and exerted 
an almost unbounded influence. He was a gra- 
duate of Harvard University, 1721. He repre- 
sented the town thirteen years in the General 
Court, and to the close of life was ene of the 
leading men of the province. He deceased in 
1767, in the 65th year of his age. A drawing 
of his mansion, which is still standing, is in the 
possession of the writer. See Stone’s Hist. Bev- 
erly, pp. 88—53, 155, 251. E. M. 8. 

PROVIDENCE, Jan. 1859. 


Roger Wi11aMs (vol. iii. p. 21).—Hon. Wil- 
liam R. Staples, of Providence, R. I., has the 
most complete record of the descendants of 
Roger Williams, probably to be found. Dr. D. 
Williams Patterson, of West Winsted, Ct., has 
also paid much attention to the subject of the 
Williams genealogy. By application to those 
gentlemen “J. W.” will doubtless be furnished 
with the information he desires. E. M. 8. 

PROVIDENCE, Jan. 1859. 


®bituarg. 


Ar New York, December 4th, Trworny At- 
DEN, in the 39th year of his age, died of con- 
sumption. He was the inventor of the machine 
for setting and distributing type. 
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There seems to us to be a mysterious provi- 
dence in thus removing one whose life was so 


| valuable, and whose aim has been to accomplish 


something that would be a benefit to his race. 
On the very threshold of success, he is cut 
down, but he leaves a monument of his genius 
in his invention. When quite a youth he was 
employed in his brother’s printing-office as com- 
positor, and at that time said, “If I live I will 
invent a machine to do this tiresome work.” 
Since that time he has steadily pursued that 
object, contending with many adverse circum- 
stances; but finally surmounting all obstacles, 
and after twenty years incessant toil and study, 
he has given to the world the result of his 
labors in this master invention. Who can 
estimate the moral courage necessary to an ap- 
plication for twenty years to an object under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. Alden was born in Barnstable, Mass., 
and was of Puritan stock, being the sixth 
generation descent from Hon. John Alden, 
the Mayflower pilgrim. He was retiring in 
manner, his words were few and fitly spoken, 
always carrying conviction, and impressing his 
auditors with the fact of being in the presence 
of a superior mind. He had few intimate 
friends, and those were very warmly attached 
to him. It was necessary to know him well, to 
appreciate the excellence of his character. 


At New Orleans, La., the Mobile Mercury of 
the 11th of December, notices the death of Col. 
Abert Prxg, formerly of Arkansas. Mr. Pike 
was born in Boston on the 29th of December, 
1809. His early years were passed principally 
in Newburyport and Framingham. At the age 
of sixteen he entered Harvard College, but be- 
ing unable to pay the expense of a college edu- 
cation he left, and soon afterwards was ap- 
pointed Preceptor of Framingham Academy. 
He afterwards taught a school in Newburyport. 
In 1831, he started on foot for the West. Ar- 
riving at St. Louis, he joined a party which was 
setting out for Santa Fé. Stopping at Santa Fé 
a year, he made a tour around the sources of 

ted River and the Brazos, and thence he 
walked to Fort Smith, Arkansas. His funds 
being exhausted, he began school teaching, but 
soon gave it up, and took the editorial charge 
of a paper at Little Rock. In 1834, he had suc- 
ceeded so well that he became owner of the 
Arkansas Advocate, married a wealthy lady and 
studied law. In 1836 he sold the Advocate and 
devoted himself to law and politics, The same 
year he was employed to supervise the pub- 
lishing of the “ Revised Statutes of Arkansas.” 
He was an ardent Whig, and took an active 
part in the campaign of 1848, which resulted in 
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the election of General Taylor to the Pre- 
sidency. In the Mexican war he commanded 
Company “C” of the Arkansas cavalry, and 
won the reputation of a brave soldier. Had 
circumstances been more favorable to him, he 
would have been one of the most prominent 
orators and statesmen of the country. He was 
studious, witty, poetical, and gifted with all the 
elements necessary to make a great man. His 
poetical sketches of Western scenery are very 
graphic, and his ‘‘ Hymns to the Gods,” written 
principally while he was surrounded by pupils 
in the school-room, are bold, scholarly and 
imaginative. Several minor pieces have won a 
wide newspaper fame; of these, “Lines to a 
Mocking Bird” is thought to be the best. 
About the year 1835, he published a volume 
of prose and poetry, and in 1854, he issued for 
private circulation a collection of his works in 
a volume entitled “ Nuge.” 


At Roxbury, Mass.,on December 21st, the 
Hon. Cartes B. Puetps, of Woodbury, died 
suddenly at Roxbury. He was a gentleman 
well known in the State as a public man. He 
has been Judge of the County Court of Litch- 
field County, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, a Senator and Member of the House of 


Representatives of Connecticut, Judge of Pro- 


bate, etc. He was politically a Democrat, a 
gentleman of affable manners and of a friendly 
disposition, and was probably more popular 
with the members of the bar than any other 
one of their numbers in the county. He was 
stout in person, weighing 380 lbs.—Hartford 
Times. 

Judge Phelps had met at Roxbury with the 
other members of the committee appointed by 
the Legislature to superintend the erection of a 
monument to the memory of Col. Seth Warner, 
the compatriot of Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga. 
and Orown Point. The committee had organ- 
ized, by the appointment of Governor Bucking- 
ham, as chairman, and Judge Boardman, of this 
city, as secretary. 


the financial transactions relating to the monu- 
ment. Suddenly he was observed to hesitate in 


his speech, as if thinking for a word, and then | 


he passed his hand feebly to his head and fell 
back in hischair. His friends exclaimed, “he is 
faint,” and rushed to him and wheeled his chair 
about to a door, which exposed him to a draft 
of cool air, and unloosed his collar and shirt 
bosom. As he did not revive, he was carried 
into a bed-room and laid on a bed. His pulse 
was hardly perceptible, and except giving a 
single gasp, he showed no signs of life. A phy- 


sician was at once sent for, but soon after being | 
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Judge Phelps was sitting in | 
his chair, explaining to the committee some of | 
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placed on the bed, he gave another gasp and 
died.—New Haven Journal. 


At Charleston, 8. C., Genrrat James Gaps- 
DEN died on the 26th Dec., 1858. Gen. Gadsden 
was a native of South Carolina, and was about 
sixty years of age. He was a brother of Bishop 
Gadsden. Appointed Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary of the United States 
to Mexico, in 1853, General Gadsden’s name is 
chiefly associated with the treaty executed in 
1854, between Mexico and the United States, 
generally known as the “ Gadsden Treaty.” Un- 
der its provisions, the boundary line between the 
two countries was definitely settled, a commis- 
sion was appointed to survey the line, and the 
6th and 7th articles of the Treaty of Guada- 
loupe-Hidalgo were abrogated; Mexico granting 
the free navigation of the Colorado River and 
the Gulf of California; and in consideration of 
the stipulations agreed upon on the part of Mex- 
ico, the United States guaranteed the payment, 
to the Mexican government, of the sum of ten 
millions of dollars. Mr. Gadsden, since his re- 
tirement from diplomatic life, has taken no ac- 
tive part in national affuirs, 


The venerable senior pastor of the First Parish 
in Portland, Me., Rev. Dr. Nionoxs, departed 


| this life on Sunday, January 2d, at Cambridge, 


Mass., in the 75th year of his age. He was or- 
dained as the colleague of the Rev. Dr. Deane, 
June 7, 1809, the third pastor of that ancient 
parish, organized in 1727, the first in the State 
east of Kennebunk. The Rev. Thomas Smith, 
the first pastor, was ordained, and the church 
formed’ in March, 1727. He continued in the 
pastoral office to the close of his long life in 
1795, a period of 68 years 2$ months. Dr. 
Deane was settled as his colleague in 1764; and 
this was the only religious society in Portland 
until 1788, when the 2d parish was established. 
Dr. Deane’s pastorate continued 50 years, and 
was closed only by his death in 1814. With him 
Mr. Nichols was associated in 1809, and his con- 
nection with the society, now terminated by his 
death, has extended to more than 49 years. He 
was sole pastor, from the decease of Dr. Deane, 
diligently and faithfully doing his Master’s work, 
to January, 1855, when the present pastor, the 
Rev. Horatio Stebbins, was settled as his col- 
league. Dr. Nichols was then desirous of with- 
drawing entirely from his official station on ac- 
count of the infirm state of his health; he wished 
entire repose from the cares of office. But the 
parish was unwilling to dissolve a connection 
which had existed so long and harmoniously, 
and he consented to retain his official relation, 
relieved from all duty and responsibility con- 
nected with it. 
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This brief review of the history of the first 
parish, exhibits the striking fact of an uninter- 
rupted ministration in the parochial office, for 
a period of more than 131 years, not an hour 
without a pastor: that its three deceased minis- 
ters entered young upon their ministry, and died 
in office, and that each has labored with a col- 
league. Such a history, in connection with the 
protracted pastorates, the three averaging 56 
years each, cannot, we think, be paralleled in 
the annals of the church. 

Dr. Nichols was born in Portsmouth, N. H., 
July 5, 1784. When he was but five or six 
years old, his parents moved to Salem, Mass., 
where they both died at an advanced age. He 
received his preliminary education at Harvard 
College, from which he graduated with the 
highest honors, at the age of eighteen, in the 
celebrated class of 1802. The class numbered 
sixty members, many of whom, in after life, were 
distinguished men; as President Allen of Bow- 
dvin Gollege, James T. Austin, Dr. Codman, 
Samuel Hoar, Levi Frisbie, Levi Lincoln, Leve- 
rett Saltonstall. 

Immediately on leaving college, he commenced 
the study of his profession with his pastor, Dr. 
Barnard of Salem. But in 1805, his services 
were sought at Harvard, as a tutor in mathe- 
matics. Here his opportunities for a higher cul- 
tivation were greatly enlarged, and his strong 
and acute intellectual powers would not fail to 
be richly improved in the society of the elder 
Ware, Jolin Quincy Adams, Frisbie, Farrar, and 
Judge Ware, who were all associated with him 
in the instruction of the college. He continued 
in this office about four years, and until he ac- 
cepted the invitation of the First Parish in 
Portland, in 18v9. 

The parish had for two or three years been 
seeking a colleague for Dr. Deane, who now, 75 
years old, felt unequal to the pastoral duties, and 
desired an assistant. In January Mr. Nichols 
preached his first sermon here, and continued to 
preach four Sundays. On the 27th of February, 
the parish concurred unanimously with the 
church, in giving him a call, and voting a salary 
of $1,200, which was much larger than any 
minister received in the town or the State, and 
which was not changed during his whole minis- 
try. The invitation was accepted March 20th, 
and the ordination took place June 7, 1809. Dr. 
Barnard of Salem, preached the sermon; Dr. 
Lathrop, Dr. Kirkland and Mr. Buckminster of 
Boston, and Dr. Abbot of Beverly, performing 
other parts in the service. 

These two were then the only Congregational 
churches in town. Dr. Deane died at the age 
of 81, in October, 1814, and Mr. Nichols became 
the sole pastor, and continued assiduously, most 
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faithfully and acceptably, to discharge the duties 
of the sacred office, until the settlement of Mr. 
Stebbins in 1855. Wa 


Hotices of Hew Publications. 


History of the State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations. By SamMur. GREENE AR- 
NoLp. Vol. I. 1686-1700. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. 
London: 16 Little Britain. 1859. 


Tue early history of Rhode Island receives in 
this work the elucidation it so much needed. 
Hitherto Callender’s ‘*Century Sermon,” first 
published in 1739, has been regarded as the only 
history of the Colony or State of Rhode Island ; 





it is so described in a memuvir of the author 
contained in the fourth volume of the Collections 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society, where it 
is reprinted with notes by Prof. Elton. Mr. 
Arnold, in enumerating the unsuccessful attempts 
made at different times to write a history of the 
State, and the principal printed authorities on 
which he has relied, only alludes incidentally to 
Callender, in the following passage of his pre- 
face: “ Besides these, there are several religious 
discourses, following the plan of Callender, also 
historical addresses, and some local narratives, 
that contain interesting facts bearing upon the 
general history of the State.” Not being able 
otherwise to explain this seeming neglect of the 
only preéxisting history of Rhode Island, during 
the first century after its settlement, we must 
presume that, in the author’s opinion, it is un- 
worthy of the high estimation in which it has 
hitherto been held. At all events, the present 
work is a very different affair from the simple 
historical discourse of the venerable Callender, 
whose limited range of authorities left many 
obscure points in the early annals of the Rhode 
Island colony. Most of these are at length 
cleared up by the laborious research of Mr. 
Arnold, who seems to have left no probable 
source of information unexamined, either on this 
or the other side of the Atlantic. He makes his 
acknowledgments for “the kindness of gentle- 
men in official station, particularly in her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government, in securing per- 
mission to examine their records, and of those 
in the State Paper offices at London, Paris and 
the Hague, in facilitating his labors.” 

The private library of Mr. John Carter Brown, 
of Providence, is mentioned by the author as 
affording him many valuable materials for his 
work; a library which he describes as “an un- 
rivalled collection of works on American his- 
tory.” The libraries of Harvard and Brown 
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Universities are also mentioned in the same 
connection, as containing “a great number of 
books which shed much light upon the annals 
of Rhode Island.” 

Roger Williams, “the founder of the State,” 
receives much attention from Mr. Arnold, who 
enters as minutely as possible into his private 
history prior to his coming to America, and also 
into the subject of his difficulties in Massa- 
chusetts, which led to his removal to Narragan- 
set, where he laid the foundations of the colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 
The character of Williams is most tenderly 
handled by our author, and from a wild religious 
enthusiast, as he is generally supposed to have 
been in Massachusetts, he rises into the well- 
sustained rank of a modern Solon, a law-giver 
of the most approved model. But Mr. Arnold 
is not singular in this opinion, for Bancroft also 
characterizes Williams as “ the founder, the legis- 
lator, the proprietor of Rhode Island,” and de- 
clares that his “system has had its influence on 
the whole political history” of that State, and 
that “in no state in the world, not even in the 
agricultural State of Vermont, has the magis- 
tracy so little power, or the representatives of 
the freemen so much.” But it may be reason- 
ably demanded, what was the effect of this re- 
laxed system upon the character of the Rhode 
Island people? Was it equally favorable to the 
moral training and intellectual growth of the 
population with the more rigid “system” that 
prevailed in the other New England colonies? 

It would appear, however, from the following 

assage in the work before us, that Roger Wil- 
iams sometimes exerted his authority in a man- 
ner not fully in accordance with the “ system” 
of government he had founded: “ The delay of 
the towns, in paying Dr. Olarke, called forth a 
severe letter from Roger Williams, which gave 
deep offence. It was received on a training 
day, and was read at the head of the company ; 
not an unusual mode of publication in those 
times, for even the bans of marriage were by 
law proclaimed in the same manner. The action 
of the town is worthy of note. It was at once 
emphatic, and, under the circumstances, feeling 
as they did insulted by the tenor of the missive, 
it was perhaps the most dignified course they 
could adopt. They ‘ voted that the said letter 
is a pernicious letter, tending to stir up strife in 
the town, and that the town clerk record this 
vote and send a copy of it to Mr. Williams, as 
the town’s answer to said letter, no man dissent- 
ing.’ ”—P. 325-6. 

In concluding this brief notice, we wish to 
commend to all writers of history the following 
declaration of our author: “The first object at- 
tempted in this work has been to make it reli- 
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able as to facts and dates; that it should bé a 
standard authority upon the subject and period 
of which it treats.” 


Report of the Committee appointed by the Philo- 
mathean Society of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to translate the inscription on the Ro- 
setta Stone. (December, 1858.] 


Here we have a contribution to historical 
literature distinguished by accuracy, patient re- 
search, ingenious talent and the bright and ever 
attractive. enthusiasm of youth. Its authors 
are, Messrs. Hale, Jones and Morton, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania ; and they dedicate it to 
Henry D. Gilpin, in acknowledgment of his 
kind encouragement and aid. The work was oc- 
casioned by the gift to the University by Mr. 
Thomas K. Conrad of a fac-simile in plaster of 
the Rosetta stone. It opens with a history of 
the discovery of that monument, of its transfer 
to England, and the publications which if occa- 
sioned ; then follows a new and very carefully 
prepared translation of the Greek text of the 
inscription. Next the relations of the Demotic 
dialect to the hieroglyphic and Coptic are briefly 
traced. Its characteristics are described, and 
an instructive sketch is given of the history of 
discoveries made in it. This is the preparation 
for a complete translation of the whole Demotic 
text of the Rosetta stone, made, as we infer, by 
Charles R. Hale, with the aid of the Coptic. It 
is believed to be the only perfect version of the 
Demotic text. Atthis point Mr. Henry Morton 
takes up the tale, and in a clear and concise 
paper gives an outline of the character of the 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics and of the suc- 
cessive studies which at last led to the discovery 
of the hieroglyphic alphabet, as well as of the 
ideographic signs. The hieroglyphic alphabet is 
then given, and the hieroglyphic inscription is 
published line by line, accompanied by an inter- 
pretation and elaborate illustrative notes. Then 
follows in an uninterrupted form a clear and 
perfect translation of the whole hieroglyphic in- 
scription, as far as it has been preserved. After 
this the inquisitive reader is entertained by a full 
account of Ptolemy Epiphanes, whose apotheosis 
is the subject of the statute inscribed on the 
Rosetta stone. The volume is concluded by an 
appendix, which contains on two quarto pages 
a fac-simile of the Demotic text of Rosetta, an 
analysis of the last’ line of the Demotic with 
corresponding passages of the other texts; the 
whole of the Greek text, with its lost parts re- 
stored, some of them from conjectures, due en- 
tirely to the sagacity of Mr. Hale. Finally, the 
Demotic alphabet is given with concise illustra- 
tions and commentaries. The work, which we 
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suppose has but just issued from the press, is a | to the matter of its title, and give what may 
lead to some definite proof of Dutch settlements 
there, although the matter is still too vague to 
take rank among historic facts. The remainder 
of the tract seems foreign to the subject. 


labor of love as well as of learning, and bears 
marks of having been pursued to the end in a 
joyous spirit, with a tidelity of research that 
was quickened at every step. It is richly deco- 
rated with illuminations and plates, which lead 
the inquirer through the doorway of the temple 
of Isis at Denderah into the mysteries of the 
Egyptian world. Here are the cerulean lotus 
and the white; the deity of Phtha and his 
shrine ; the three principal Egyptian deities re- 
ceiving offerings from a king; the dragon fly ; 
the grasshopper; the buttertly; pelicans; the 
growing papyrus; the fort in which the Rosetta 
stone was discovered; the ruins of Memphis; 
the island of Philw, with the river Nile and 
the stately fruit-bearing palm trees; and a full 
length portrait of Ptolemy from a drawing by 
an Egyptian artist of the olden time. 

We commend this unique book to our read- 
ers; they will find all that they most care to 
know about the Rosetta stone in learned pages 
wreathed with roses, illustrated by plates, and 
illuminated by beautiful and ever-varying ara- 
besques ; and they will find what is best of all, 
evidence that the generation which is to take 
our places, is animated by an earnest and disin- 
terested love of science and of art. 


Proclamations for Thanksgiving, issued by the 
Continental Congress, President Washington, 
by the National and State Governments on 
the Peace of 1815, and by the Governors of 
New York since the introduction of the cus- 
tom, with those of the Governors of the 
several States in 1858, with a historical in- 
troduction and notes. Albany: Munsell & 
Rowland, 78 State street. 1858. 


Mr. Hoveas, the editor of this volume, has with 
most pains-taking care collected the various 
Thanksgiving Proclamations upon the days of 
the now almost forgotten and unappreciated 
Continental Congress down to our own days. 
Some of these are eminently characteristic, and 
may well serve as models, for though some 
copies will doubtless be in the hands of the 
curious, this book will be in the hands of future 
governors a book of reference and utility. 

It is well and carefully printed, as are in | 
general the works issued by this Albany press. 





Proofs considered of the Early Settlement of 
Acadie by the Dutch; being an Appendix to 
the “‘ Dutch in Maine.” 19 pp. 


WE noticed some time since Mr. De Peyster’s 





interesting paper, of which this is an pee. 
Eleven pages of the present tract are devoted 


Collections of the South Carolina Historical So- 
ciety. Vol. II. Charleston: published by the 
South Carolina Historical Society, 1858. 8vo., 
vi., 342 pp. 

Tus new proof of the activity of the Histori- 

cal Society of South Carolina is a well printed 

octavo of nearly three hundred and fifty pages. 

Its contents are the orations of J. Barrett Cohen, 

Esq., at the first, and James L. Petigru, Esq., at 

the third anniversary of the Society, with—l1st, 

a continuation of the list and abstract of papers 

in the State Paper Office, London, relating to 

South Carolina; 2d, the Journal of the Council 

of Safety, for the Province of South Carolina, 

1775, with illustrations; 8d, Documents con- 

cerning the French Protestants of Abbeville 

District, S. C.; and 4th, a Vocabulary of the Ca- 

tawba language, with some remarks on its gram- 

mar, construction, and pronunciation, by Oscar 

M. Lieber. 

The list of papers in the English State Paper 
Office, of some of which abstracts are given, 
show what a mine some future historian of the 
State will have to work upon; and we trust that 
ere long the archives of Florida, now in Havana, 
will be obtained, as throwing as much light on 
the border affairs of the South, as those of Ca- 
nada have done on the history of the north. 
The documents on the French of Abbeville, are 
well selected and arranged; but the last con- 
tribution of the volume, Mr. Lieber’s little Ca- 
tawba grammar and vocabulary, is perhaps the 
most valuable paper in the volume, although 
unpretending in title. It is such a brief and 
well made sketch of the language, as we wish 
and hope to see made of all, inorder to bring our 
American ethnology to its just standard. 


The Annals of Newberry, Historical, Biograph- 
ical and Anecdotical. By Jonun Betton 
O’Neatt, LL.D. Charleston, 8. C. S. G. 
Courtenay & Co., 1859. 1 vol. 12mo., 413, 
viii. pp.—portrait. 

Tue execution of this work does credit to the 

Charleston press. It is carefully and correctly 

printed, and as a specimen of book-making, su- 

perior to the ordinary volumes of our more 
northern publishers. Judge O’Neall is well 
known, and the present sketchy volume, truly 
styled biographical and anecdotical, is a history 
of the men of Newberry, from its settlement by 
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Irish Quakers: and Presbyterians, and some Ger- 


mans, down to the present time. It includes 
many incidents of Revolutionary history, and 
is a valuable contribution to local history. 


Dictionnaire de Linguistique et de Philologie 
comparée. Histoire de toutes les langues 
mortes et vivantes, ou traité complet d’idi- 
omographie, embrassant ]’examen critique des 
systémes et de toutes les questions qui se 
rattachent 4 l’origine et 4 la filiation des 
langues, 4 leur essence organique et d leurs 
rapports avec l’histoire des races humaines, 
de leurs migrations, etc., précédé d’un essai 
sur le réle du langage dans l’evolution de 
V’intelligence humaine, par L. F. Jéhan (de St. 
Clavien), membre de la Société géologique de 
France, de |’ Académie royale des sciences 
de Turin, etc. Paris: J. P. Migne, 1858. 
1448 $pp.—724 pp. 

Tis work deserves a place in every American 

historical library for its convenient arrangement 

and comprehensive scope. The earlier ethno- 
logical labors on the American languages were 
known to Mr. Jehan, and he has embodied 
them; but later researches, accessible only on 
scattered or pamphlet form, were unknown to 
this foreign, as to some of our native encyclo- 
pedists. It is strange, however, to see French 
ethnologists rely for data, as to Indian languages 
of North America, on the labors of Smith Bar- 
ton, Duponceau, Heckwelder, while works printed 
in France, and manuscripts in the public libraries 
of France afford most ample matter. Thus this 

French writer, treating of the Hurons, cites 

Sagard and General Parsons! when a Huron 

catechism was twice printed in France in the 

17th century, and Brebeuf’s sketch of the lan- 
guage was similarly given to the public, and 

Chaumonot’s Grammar cited in French works. 

Many manuscripts on American languages have 

been found in French archives, within the last 

few years, and the ethnologist should begin his 
labors at home. 


The Brights of Suffolk, England, represented in 
America by the descendants of Henry Bright, 
jun., who came to New England in 1630, and 


settled in Watertown, Massachusetts. By J. 
B. Bright. Boston: Printed by John Wil- 
son & Son, 1858; xvii. 845 pp., 8vo. 
Tus volume, creditable alike for typography 
and illustration, is devoted almost exclusively 
to the history of the Bright family of Bury St. 
Edmunds, England, and thus forms the intro- 
duction to a history of the descendants of Henry 





Bright, jun., who now alone represents the name, 
the elder branches having failed, and the family 
known in its ancient seat only by such monu- 
ments as iconoclastic zeal has spared in the 
churches, or such records as the pious zeal of a 
family antiquarian draws forth from the dust of 
a parish receptacle. j 

The investigations seem to have been carried 
on very carefully, and the author has avoided 
rash conjectures and the faults of ambition into 
which family pride will often lead the historian of 
his kindred. 


The Jubilee at Mount Saint Mary's, October 6, 
1858, published by the President of Mount 
Saint Mary’s College, Emmetsburg, Md. New 
York: Dunigan & Brother, 1859; 12mo., 
288 pp. 

Tus neat volume contains the proceedings of 

the semi-centennial anniversary of the founding 

of one of the oldest colleges established in the 
country by our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, 

It can boast among its alumni many who have 

made themselves a name in literature or other- 

wise; among others, Archbishop Hughes, of 

New York; Dr. Pise, a poet and historian; 

James McSherry, Esq., the historian of Mary- 

land; George H. Miles, Esq., a dramatic poet, 

all of whom took part in the exercises of the 
day. 


The Annals of Pennsylvania, from the discovery 
of the Delaware. By Samuel Hazard. 1609- 
1682. Philadelphia: Hazard & Mitchell, 1850. 


Attnoven this volume has been before the 
public some years, it is not as generally known 
as it deserves. The compiler of the annals has 
collected from documents and printed works, 
and digested in the form of annals, a great mass 
of matter relating to the early history of Penn- 
sylvania, facilitating, in a wonderful degree, the 
researches of the historical student, and at the 
same time giving a most authentic history of the 
State for the period. 


The Congregational Quarterly, Vol. I., No. I. 
Conducted under the sanction of the Congre- 
gational Library Association, by Revs. J. 8. 
Clark, D.D., H. M. Dexter, and A. H. Quint. 
Boston, 1859. 


Tis new religious quarterly appears to be 
well edited and well got up, and will no doubt 
meet a wide circulation in the sphere to which 
it addresses itself. 
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Ir becomes our welcome duty to chronicle an- | 
other important accession to the historical lite- | 


rature of this country, in the appearance of the 
first volume of the “‘ Hisrory or New ENGLAND 
DURING THE Stuart Dynasty, BY JoHN GORHAM 
Patrrey.” The author is well known to the 
public as a learned theologian, and for some 
years as the editor of the North American Re- 
view, at the same time honorably filling a pro- 
fessor’s chair in Harvard University. 
recently, Dr. Palfrey has taken an active and dis- 


tinguished part in political affairs, both in his | 


own State and as a member of the national legis- 
lature. Since undertaking to write the history 
of New England, he has been “both diligent 
and successful in the search for information,” 


More | 
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as he may well declare; for, after availing him- | 


self of the means afforded by libraries, both pri- 


vate and public, and the archives of States and | 


towns at home, he proceeded to the mother- 


country, and there, fora considerable period, was | 


engaged in exploring all the sources of original 
information relating to his subject. Thus inde- 


fatigable in the pursuit of materials for a stand- 
ard history, Dr. Palfrey has brought to his task 


literary talent of a high order, and the liberal 
judgments of a generous, but sound and dis- 
criminating mind. Without being attached to 
the religious faith of the Puritans, he does not 
hesitate to express his “‘ veneration for the found- 
ers of New England,” but in such a way as to 
be divested of any undue bias in their favor. He 
examines their claims to the respect of posterity 
with the spirit of a wise and impartial judge, 
carefully revising the statements of others, and 
critically weighing the evidence, pro and con, in 
their case. Thus the book, instead of being 
written in a continued strain of eulogy, like some 
others in reference to the same subject, possesses 
the charm of a truthful narrative, without hy- 
perbole or exaggeration of any kind. The style 
is simple and flowing, and at the same time suf- 
ficiently ornate and excursive. If we were 
called upon to point out the leading character- 
istics of the work, we should unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce the words candor, impartiality, good 
sense, decision, supported by a thorough ex- 
amination of authorities. 

Without going into an elaborate analysis of 
the volume, it may be well to notice briefly 
several topics of which the author treats, but 
which are generally neglected by most of our 
historical writers. Of these are the physical or 
material features of the country, its geography, 
meteorology, climate, soil, ete. An instructive 
chapter on the aboriginal inhabitants, their lan- 
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guages, religion and general habits ; and another, 
showing very exact inquiries into the “ early voy- 
ages and explorations,” possess great interest 
both for the student and the general reader. The 
voyages of the Northmen to the American con- 
tinent are carefully considered and favorably 
pronounced upon. “It is in no wise unlikely,” 
says our author, “that eight or nine hundred 
years ago the Norwegian navigators extended 
their voyages as far as the American continent. 
Possessing the best nautical skill of their age, 
they put to sea in substantial ships, having decks 
and well contrived rigging. Iceland they had 
undoubtedly reached and colonized; and from 
Iceland, Greenland. From Cape Farewell, the 
southern extremity of Greenland, to the nearest 
point on the American continent is Labrador; 
the distance is no greater than the distance to 
Iceland from the point of departure in Norway. 
It is altogether credible that the rovers, who ex- 
plored every sea from the Baltic to the Agean, 
should, by stress of bad weather or by favor of 
good, have been conveyed a distance of only 
three or four days’ sail from land to land. . 

And from Labrador, the exploration of’ as much 
more of the coast of North America as they 
might be disposed to visit, would require only a 
coasting voyage. 

“The historical evidence upon this subject, 
which has been published from the manuscripts 
by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
at Copenhagen, is found in extracts from com- 
positions of some eighteen writers, most of them 
Icelandic. Their antiquity and genuineness ap- 
pear to be well established, nor is there any- 
thing to bring their credibility into question, 
beyond the general doubt which always attaches 
to the relation of what is new and strange.” 
pp. 51-3. 

The author has not forgotten to inform him- 
self (and his readers) concerning the French and 
Dutch settlements in North America, at the 
period of the first colonization of New England. 
In regard to the latter, after mentioning the dis- 
covery of Hudson’s River, in 1609, he adds, 
“other navigators from the Netherlands, allured 
by his [Hudson’s] report, soon followed, for 
traffic with the natives; and within three or 
four years after his visit, they had erected some 
huts on the island of Manhattan, and a ware- 
house and stockade near the spot where now 
stands the city of Albany.” p. 285. This state- 
ment clearly sustains what others have endea- 
vored to disprove, the story in Plantagenet’s 
“New Albion,” that Argall and his party, on 
their return from Mount Desert to Virginia, in 
1613, “landed at Manhata’s Isle, in Hudson’s 
River, where they found four houses built, and 
a pretended Dutch Governor under the West 
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India Company of Amsterdam, who kept trading- 
boats, and trucking with the Indians,” etc. Dr. 
Palizey, however, alludes in a note to this “ sto- 
ry,” as having been adopted as true by Smith, 
and generally by recent historians; ‘ but,” he 
adds, “Mr. Brodhead (History of New York, 
i. 754, 755) gives weighty reasons for accounting 
it a mere fiction.” Two papers on the subject 
of this alleged visit to Manahata’s Isle, in 1613, 
may be found in the collections of the N. Y. 
Historical Society, the first of which is favor- 
able to the truth of the story, and appears in the 
first volume of those Collections (New Series), 
under the title of “ Hxpedition of Capt. Samuel 
Argall, afterwards Governor of Virginia, 
Knight, etc. to the French settlements in Acadia 
and Manhattan Island, a. v. 1618.” The 
second paper referred to is appended by Mr. 
Murphy to his excellent translation of the 
“Voyages of David Pietersen de Vries,” con- 
tained in the third volume of the N. Y. Collec- 
tions (New Series), Part I. The objections to 
the statement in Plantagenet’s New Albion are 
here urged as conclusive, and are the same men- 
tioned by Mr. Brodhead, although the latter 
gives them less in detail. For ourselves we are 
not quite convinced, even by the ingenious argu- 
ment of Mr. Murphy, that the account of an in- 
fant settlement on Manhattan Island as early as 
1613 is unreliable, and we are pleased to find a 
concurrence in our views of the matter on the 
part of Dr. Palfrey, who has, without doubt, 
tully investigated the subject. 

There are numerous other points in this ad- 
mirable work to which we should be glad to 
direct the attention of our readers, but want of 
space compels us to reserve any further remarks 
respecting it for another occasion. 


Tue readers of the recently published letters 
to Benjamin Franklin, are requested to make the 
following corrections : 

Page 22, last three lines, for “ them he is for 
getting workmen and masonry to build a bridge 
over the run, as it will be more easy to step over ; 
we differ in that also:” read “then he is for 
getting workmen and masonry to build a bridge 
over the run; as it will be more easy to step 
over, we differ in that also.” 

Page 191, line 11, jor “Half and Half,” read 
“ Half-and-Halfs.” 


At the January meeting of the New York 
Historical Society, the presentation of a portrait 
of the lamented Dr. Kane, with the impressive 
remarks of Dr. Hawks, formed a scene of sur- 
passing interest. The picture represented the 
heroic Kane seated at a table engaged in writ- 
ing; before him was a globe, and in the distance, 
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The likeness was a striking one, having been 
copied from a photograph taken previous to Dr. 
Kane’s departure on his last expedition. Mr. 
Hicks, the artist, was included in the vote of 
thanks to the donors, from his having executed 
the painting for less than half the usual price. 
The ladies at whose expense the work was 
done, received the hearty commendations of all 
present for making a contribution of so much 
interest and value to the gallery of the Society. 


Tue Massachusetts Historical Society, being 
composed of a limited number of members, has, 
of late, adopted the pleasant custom of meeting 
at the residences of members. Their last assem- 
blage was at the house of Mr. John O. Gray, 
in Boston, when an interesting and learned 
paper was read by ex-Governor Washburn, now 
a Professor in the Law School at Cambridge. 


Tue American Ethnological Society has taken 
the field, this season, with a short course of 
lectures by Dr. De Hass, of Virginia, on the sub- 
ject of the tumuli or mounds, and other earth- 
works, in the Western and Southern States, 
which form so large a body of antiquarian re- 
mains throughout those portions of our country. 
These relics of a semi-civilization form an inter- 
esting field of speculation, which must continue 
to excite inquiry so long as their origin remains 
buried in obscurity, and it was satisfactory to 
find so much light thrown upon them by the 
researches and explorations of the indefatigable 
lecturer, who had been personally engaged in 
the excavation of mounds, and exhibited on 
this occasion various objects met with in the 
course of his labors. The repetition of these 
lectures in other places will, doubtless, attract 
much attention to this class of American anti- 
quities. The numerous drawings by which they 
are illustrated add very much to the interest of 
the lectures. 


W. Brornernean, Esq., of Philadelphia, has 
now in ceurse of preparation a general work on 
English and American Bibliography. It will 
include Rich, and the latest edition of Lowndes, 
together with what has been collected by Watts, 
Brydges, and others, and a large amount of mat- 
ter that has not yet appeared in any work on 
English Bibliography. The American depart- 
ment will be the most ample and complete. The 
first volume may appear during the ensuing 
year. 


We have received the interesting address of 
N. L. Whitfield, Esq., delivered before the Ala- 
bama Historical Society, July 18th, 1858, and 
we trust it will stimulate them to a renewed 


through the casement, was seen a ship at anchor. | interest in their labors. 
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Tue second number of the Firelands Pioneer 
is before us, It is the organ of a society of that 
name, and contains brief histories of towns in 
Huron and Steuben Counties, Ohio, prepared by 
the early settlers. 


WE learn that William 8. Russell, Esq., should 
suflicient encouragement be obtained, proposes 
to publish, as early as may be practicable, a 
volume containing an exact copy of all the 
epitaphs on the ancient burial hill of Plymouth, 
being nearly two thousand in number, with ap- 
propriate notes and several illustrative engrav- 
ings. ; 

‘to accomplish this object, ancient records 
both of the town and colony, and the earliest 
historical works and traditionary statements 
relating to the subject, have been carefully ex- 
plored, which atiurd ample materials for a reli- 
able sketch in detail, respecting the spot conse- 
crated by the ashes of the Pilgrims and of their 
immediate descendants through successive gene- 
rations. A separate chapter will be assigned 
for references to other ancient burial hills in the 
town, and within the Plymouth Colony bounds. 

This undertaking may justly claim the favor- 
able regard of all persons engaged in anti- 
quarian research, from the fact that the town 
books are deticient, to a considerable extent, 
ia the record of deaths occurring at ditferent 
periods of New England history, which can only 
be supplied by inscriptions trom grave-stunes, 
many of which are in such progress of decay, 
that unyielding time must soon render them un- 
available for practical use. 

lt may be proper further to state, that strong 
encouragemeut, in the prosecution of this work 
has been liberally offered, by gentlemen of high 
histurical eminence, in various quarters of the 
country. 

The work will contain from 250 to 300 pages, 
printed on tine paper with good type, and bound 
handsomely, at $1 per copy to subscribers. 

Benson J. Lossine, Esq., is engaged in pre- 
paring a series of biographies of Distinguished 
Americans, to be published by Mason & brother, 
of New York. 


Tue correspondence of the Hessian officers, 


during the Revolution has been translated, and | 


is being annotated and prepared for the press by 
Henry B. Dawson, Esq. 

Mr. D. is also engaged in preparing the cor- 
respondence of Ralph Izard for publication. 


madge, embracing his memoir, prepared by 
himself, at the request of his children, has been 
privately printed by his son, F, A, Tallmadge, 
Esq., of New York. The important services of 


| accomplished fact. 





| Master of Arts, and in the act of lecturing. 





Col. Tallmadge during the Revolution cannot 

fail to render his journal exceedingly interesting 

and valuable. . 
FOREIGN. 


Ar a meeting of the Asiatic Society (London) 
Dec. 4th, 1858, a letter was read trom Prof. 
Holmboe, of Christiania, mentioning the dis- 
covery in Norway of an ornament of gold, bear- 
ing a device very much of an Indo-Sassonian 
character, being that of a helmeted head, appa- 
rently that of a king, with the peculiarity of a 
serpent rising out of one of the shoulders, as if 
it was intended to represent the tyrant Zohank, 
of Persian legends. A still more remarkable 
circumstance was the presence of an inscription 
in part of the head, in the oldest form of the 
Indian alphabet, the letters of the monuments 
of Prigadasi, at Delhi and Girnar, of the third 
century, before our era. There is no doubt 
whatever of their identity, although some few 
of them are peculiar, and the whole does not 
admit of a satisfactory reading. There are two 
words that may be rendered with some con- 
lidence, “jaga” (victory), and “rana” (war)— 
making it probable that the inscription records 
the name of some Persian prince, who ruled 
over a portion of western India, on the confines 
of Ariana or Khorasan. Prof. Holmboe pur- 
poses to publish a memoir on the subject, but is 
anxious, in the meantime, that the discovery 
should be made known to oriental scholars. 


Tne statue of Newton was inaugurated at 
Grantham, with great ceremony, and a long, 
learned and brilliant address from Lord Brougham 
—worthy of his best days. Newton was born 
at Woolsthorp, eight miles from Grantham, 
which town has always regarded the philosopher 
as peculiarly its son. Tardy has Grantham been 
in doing honor to its especial favorite, but the 
graceful homage has been rendered at last, and 
the project, some four years old, is now an 
Not all the honor, however, 
has been paid by Grantham. Out of the £1,630 
subscribed, only the odd £600 was subscribed 
by the inhabitants of that town and its vicinity. 
Even the larger sum would hardly have met the 
necessary outlay, had not Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment contributed about half the material, old 
gun-metal, of which the statue—something over 
twice the life-size—is composed. This bronze 


| statue—the worthy work of Mr. Theed—was 
| exhibited in London, for a single day, and al- 


| though they who saw it were not many, it 
Tne “ Military Journal” of Col. Benjamin Tall- 


afforded great gratification to all who did see it. 
Sir Isaac is represented in the costume of his 
day, super-robed, so to speak, in the gown of a 
The 
features are made up from the mask of the face 
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taken after death, and from the portrait-bust 
by Roubillac. The whole stands on a pedestal 
of Anglesea marble. The inaugural address was 
a rare treat at the hands of a man who has just 
reached his 80th year. In it the noble speaker 
traced the life, recorded the merits, and explained 
the system of Newton. He compared his great 
works with the achievements of other philoso- 
phers, rendering to each great sage the laud and 
glory due, and marking the progress of science 
as each took the torch from his predecessor, and 
shook from it increase of light over the world. 
But the address must be read in its fullness—no 
description or transcript can do it justice. 

Bordeaux has been inaugurating the statues 
of Montaigne and Montesquieu, and the Consti- 
tutionnel gives a detailed notice of the cere- 
monies attendant on the inauguration of the 
statue of Lussac, the chemist, at Limoges. 
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Iy 1856 I described minutely in the Atheneum 
a tessellated pavement turned up by the plough 
in the Rev. Mr. Wintour’s rectory field at Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent. In size and splendor, the pave- 


ment of this poor villa rustica is far exceeded, 
however, by that now strangely brought to 
light on the undoubted site of an ancient Ro- 
man stronghold—the Castle of Dorchester. 
This town is surrounded by the most gigantic 


traces of the Romans now extant in our island. 
To the south extends the great Roman way to 
Weymouth—straight as an arrow over the ine- 
qualities of the surface. On the left of it, on 
quitting the town, Malmbury, or Maumbury, 
rings (lately disfigured by two hideous munici- 
pal boundary-stones, which it is to be hoped 
the authorities of the Duchy of Cornwall, on 
whose estate the relic is situate, will, on seeing 
this epistle, utterly extirpate) disclose an ample, 
elevated oval ridge of the most delicate sweep 
and elegant proportions—the only known ex- 
emplar of a veritable amphitheatre for Roman 
games in the country. Then, again, to the 
westward of Dorchester, and also in its imme- 
diate vicinity, rises Poundbury Camp, entire, 
distinct, and enormous—as fine a specimen as 
could be desired of Roman castrametation. 
With these imperishable earthworks, as evi- 
dences of the importance of this place as a 
Roman site, it was not to be supposed that the 
occupation of the Castle would be neglected by 
that people. Accordingly, many relics of their 
possession have from time to time been dug up 
on that remarkable site, now occupied by one of 
the best county prisons in England (vide the 
last reports), and these relics are deposited in 
the little county museum. Outside the prison 
wall more especially, where a piece of ground 
had been consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbury 
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for the interments connected with the gaol, a 
piece of that peculiar mosaic, known as Roman 
tessellated pavement, had been discovered in 
digging the foundation of the prison workshops, 
near North Square, and removed to the county 
museum in 1856. Several others have been at 
various times laid bare all around. Again, on 
the recent interment of the boy lately hanged 
for the frightful murder of a poor lone girl at 
Beaminster, and afterwards setting fire to the 
house, the intention was to deposit his remains 
by the side of those of Martha Brown. But, 
again, the bottom of the grave was found to be 
composed of finely tessellated pavement, of 
which the exquisite beauty of the pattern and 
brilliancy of the colors pleaded so strongly for 
the preservation, that the idea of interring the 
wretched criminal’s remains there was aban- 
doned, and the grave was dug in another spot. 
The portion of pavement removed to the Coun- 
ty Museum having proved to be a variegated 
border, whilst that now laid bare was obviously 
a centre-piece, the idea of the whole being one 
vast floor-work of about twenty feet square by 
measurement was speedily suggested; and some 
of the county magistrates who take an interest 
in antiquarian pursuits having lent their assist- 
ance and advice, the gaol authorities succeeded 
in disclosing and removing to the prison chapel, 
where they could relay the whole, an exact half 
of the pavement, diagonally—so that, by taking 
photographs, uniting their diagonals, and after- 
wards washing in the tints of the mosaics, a 
most wonderful fac-simile, or rather restora- 
tion, of the original is obtained. The most 
striking, brilliant, and singular, as well as the 
most durable photographic results have how- 
ever been produced—not by the ordinary pho- 
tographic process—but by the new and original 
process of direct photographic printing in car- 
bon of Mr. John Pouncy, of Dorchester. I have 
examples of each kind now before me; and 
whilst all that the ordinary photograph can do 
is to produce a dingy, greasy resemblance of the 
pattern, the carbon stands clear, sharp, and 
beautiful—in fact, you expect to be able to 
touch all the roughness of the tessera, as you 
can see in their virgin purity all the brilliancy 
of their coloring. What is more, the carbon 
will never fade; you have a fac-simile as perdu- 
rable as the original mosaic. The mosaic itself 
must have been originally a square flooring of 
a public apartment extending at least twenty 
feet each way—perhaps more. 

As Iam aware that this has not “otherwise 
been made known, and am anxious that the first 
articulate description should appear iu your col- 
umns, you will pardon me perhaps for being so 
minute. Wirtiam Watiace Fyre, 





